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LANDMARKS IN INSTITUTION ECONOMICS! 


EFFIE I. RAITT 
University of Washington, Seattle 


The fundamental aim of education as of all human endeavor is more 
abundant life. Dignified living is basic to this achievement. To that 
end there should be a constant survey of all fields of knowledge, all lines 
of activity to glean therefrom that which may further this ideal. 

An educated person has been defined as one who has a degree of 
mastery in at least one division of knowledge and sufficient appreciation 
of all other fields to know where to seek the principles and the factual 
material that will aid in solving whatever problems arise. Collectively, 
home economists have assumed responsibility for assembling from the 
sciences, art, and philosophy whatever may serve to promote harmony 
of individuals with their physical environment and the members of their 
intimate group. Fundamental to success is the ability to sense that 
which will give the keenest and most lasting satisfaction. Perspective 
and breadth of view are especially important for the home economist. 
Her task, in the large, is to survey, to evaluate, to choose, to apply, and 
to contribute by research in order that the quality of living may be 
improved. In addition to command of the resources of modern knowl- 
edge, success is achieved only as life is seen, whole, unified, balanced in 
all of its aspects; physically wholesome, intellectually active, pleasurable 
through aesthetic appreciation, and spiritually attuned. 

The life of any people is traditionally centered around the home. 
Modern society, however, has brought the home into new and varied 
relationships world-wide in their significance. While the complexity 


1 Presented before the Department of Institution Economics at the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, June 25, 1930. 
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of the times makes it often necessary for many to seek elsewhere the 
comforts that one’s own home normally supplies, there have always 
been travellers at the gate. Hospitality and the rules that govern it 
have ever had a place in the culture of all races. The custom of receiving 
friend or stranger with a welcome and of providing food and shelter as his 
needs require, is the tradition upon which modern institution economics 
is founded. No home economist can really succeed in an institution man- 
agement enterprise unless she has a definite consciousness of the worth- 
iness of the position she occupies as dispenser of hospitality. Our word 
“lady” is derived from one that in Anglo-Saxon means loaf giver. Lord 
comes from the word meaning loaf provider. Obligations rested upon 
both host and hostess as well as upon the guest. Through giving and 
receiving food, bonds were formed that could not thereafter be broken 
without a violation of that which was held most sacred. Neither com- 
mercialism nor the extreme individualism of today should be permitted 
to lessen or destroy this precious bond of human relationship which has 
through the ages been established by the act of hospitality. Such loss 
will occur unless those who are engaged in this work have vision. A 
conception of their function that reveals to them spiritual values behind 
the more obvious ones is fundamental to real success. When a home 
economist, whether dietitian in a hospital, house director of a college 
dormitory or nurses’ home, manager of a club, tea room, or restaurant, 
feels that she is the traditional successor of the lady in the castle, a 
hostess with sacred obligations to her guests, she occupies a dignified 
position. If she is dominated alone by a spirit of efficiency on a material 
basis, she is falling far short. 

After the era of open-handed hospitality extended by the lord and 
lady of the castle, provision for the care of travellers was in part at least 
undertaken by institutions particularly designed for that purpose. Mine 
host was more publicly recognized than my lady who I doubt not had 
quite as active though less prominent part to play. Those who through 
the ages have assumed the responsibility for the comfort of their fellow 
men as professional hosts have come to their posts by various routes. 
The apprenticeship system is the one best known historically. Abroad 
the most common method of preparation for assuming the rdéle of pro- 
fessional host is still acquired through years of training in a system of 
individualized instruction. Thereislittle choiceofvocation. Son follows 
father. Standards are definite. Tradition requires exacting discipline. 
Progress is limited by the level attained by the master under whom the 
apprentice works. Service through a long period of years is considered 
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necessary before one can assume an independent position. This is 
training on the artisan level. 

The second method of arriving at the desired goal is through ex- 
perience. The worker begins in a lowly position, then if conditions are 
favorable, his ability and determination adequate, he may in common 
parlance ‘‘work up.” Authority for his procedure is gained by observa- 
tion of his fellow workers and from the more or less meager information 
they may pass on to him. ‘The survival of the fittest controls. ‘Put 
it over” and “get by” are the watch words. Rule-of-thumb methods 
are employed. ‘Too often the workers fall by the wayside or survive to 
help in maintaining a mediocre establishment with little pride or satis- 
faction in the work. ‘This is training on the empirical level. Standards 
and achievement vary with the individual, however. Some who arrive 
by this route reach the highest plane. It must be admitted that the 
general attainment, especially in public food service, is low. 

The third method is based upon academic training with experience 
acquired largely subsequent to instruction in foundational subjects that 
are related and applied to problems involved in the institution household. 
Knowledge about a subject, however, is not a substitute for the thorough 
painstaking mastery of skills that the old apprenticeship system in- 
volved. Rather it serves to interpret and to furnish the worker with 
knowledge that is power over environment. Nor can knowledge ac- 
quired in the classroom or laboratory serve in lieu of experience in the 
thick of things with the thousands of actual examples of what works and 
what fails. Academic training will enable the worker to understand 
reactions and to control conditions. ‘This is education for authority. 
It is on the professional level. 

In the seventh decade of the nineteenth century home economics was 
first offered in credit courses in certain land grant colleges. By 1899 
that remarkable group of women to whom we owe so much met in the 
Lake Placid Conference. ‘Their task was to formulate the philosophy 
of this subject, the oldest in women’s experience but newly come into 
formal education. ‘They performed their task well. We, their followers, 
advance a little, pause to gain perspective and to note progress, only to 
discover that we have caught a little more of their vision. The earliest 
curriculum in home economics was designed to prepare women to manage 
their own homes or to teach. By the middle nineties Pratt and Drexel 
Institutes were offering training for institution management. 

At Teachers College during Miss Kinne’s sabbatical leave in 1902-03 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards spent two days each fortnight at the college. 
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There, in addition to scheduled class work, she took a small group into 
the dormitory to trace the path of food through the preparation and 
service stages and to estimate waste. We thought we were there to 
learn more about food management and we did that. The real profit, 
however, was in the opportunity to observe Mrs. Richards’ method of 
analyzing a situation in the light of possibilities of bettering results 
through the application of scientific methods. To see the simple, direct, 
impersonal way in which problems were approached was valuable ex- 
perience. While tradition did not hamper Mrs. Richards, she was very 
sensitive to the reactions of people concerned. She antagonized no one 
by forcing an issue, neither did she lose an opportunity to gain interest 
in and respect for better methods. 

From these early beginnings the work has developed into the well- 
rounded, specialized institution economics curricula now found in the 
leading colleges and universities where home economics is taught. 
Are we justified in feeling that institution economics altogether is on the 
professional level? Here an attempt to understand what is involved in 
professional standards is indicated. There is perhaps no universally 
accepted definition of a profession, although many efforts to formulate 
one have been made. Certain commonly accepted factors may be 
stated by which each individual can measure her own status. 

Dr. H. Morton Bodfish, speaking before the English Professional 
Societies in Real Estate, has presented some essential characteristics. 
“The first requisite of a profession is training. This item is associated 
with education, science, culture and approval of such interests of the 
leaders in the field. Standards of conduct must be formulated and 
followed.”’ A code of ethics has been presented to its members by this 
section. It should be read frequently by each one and her policies 
and practices evaluated in the light of its tenets. A second qualifica- 
tion was stated thus: “To be a member of a profession although en- 
gaged in one aspect there must be a clear concept of the implications 
of the entire field and of the relationship of each with the other.” A 
professional consciousness is necessary that deplores any degree of failure 
of one member as a discredit to all and the success of each as a cause for 


rejoicing. Competition as adominating motiveis absent. Dr. Bodfish’s 
third point was, “Altruism is more compelling than mere profit making. 
A member of a profession enters into relationship with a patron or 
client that is confidential or fiduciary in nature.” The one who seeks 
aid has surrendered to his professional advisor matters that intimately 
concern his welfare. If professional standards are maintained his personal 
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interests will not be betrayed. Public responsibility means an obligation 
to render service regardless of momentary relationship. The level of 
service is not varied according to higher or lower social rank. Clearly 
defined standards of achievement are essential. 

In whatever aspect of home economics the efforts of each lies, there are 
common characteristics essential if fulfillment is in any sense commen- 
surate with opportunity. These are a clear vision of relationship, 
mastery of resources, a realization of the need for and possibility of 
raising the standard of living. If you are a home economist you have 
accepted the obligation of marshalling all resources of sciences, art, and 
philosophy to help people live more adequately. 


THE GIRL SCOUT TAKES TO HOMEMAKING 


GRACE T. HALLOCK 
Milton, New York 


The Goldilocks of today does not join a girl scout troop “to wash the 
dishes” and ‘‘feed the swine.’’ Neither does she join it “to sit on a cush- 
ion and sew a fine seam.”’ ‘To be sure, it is pleasant to “feed upon straw- 
berries, sugar and cream,”’ but to pick strawberries on a sun-warmed hill 
in June with other girls of her own age chattering nearby is perhaps more 
to the taste of the Goldilocks of our generation. ‘This is as it should be. 
The companionship of girls of her own age, whispers, giggles, plans, ex- 
peditions which hold a promise of adventure, the sharing of dreams are 
what a girl requires when she has outgrown childhood but is not yet a 
young lady. 

In her girl scout patrol, the girl of twelve-going-on-thirteen finds her- 
self a member of an ideal “crowd.” To satisfy her love of fun and ad- 
venture and action she hikes and camps and builds bridges and stalks 
birds and animals from cover to cover in all sorts of weather. Yet this 
girl is a potential homemaker, and in becoming a girl scout she has joined 
an organization which was founded, in the first place, to adapt scouting 
in such a way as to develop womanly attributes. 

The new tenderfoot in a girl scout patrol may not know it, but back of 
her outdoor activities lies the tradition of the pioneer women who were 
trail makers, pathfinders, fire tenders, water carriers, and hunters as 
well as mothers, nurses, and housekeepers. The founders of the move- 
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ment felt that the skill and resourcefulness which enabled the pioneer 
woman to help build and maintain a home in the wilderness are impor- 
tant possessions also for the girls who will keep house tomorrow. 

By introducing familiar household activities into the novelty and ad- 
venture of outdoor life, girls come to approach them with a new zest. 
It is then that Goldilocks shows her true colors. Her natural aptitudes 
for homemaking appear through whatever protective coloring she may 
have adopted. Girls who have learned to prepare and toast bread 
twists over a camp fire, to make Komac stew and see it devoured appre- 
ciatively by their peers, to bake Little Pig Potatoes in the hot ashes, be- 
gin to see that skill in cooking is one of the most satisfactory of the arts. 
Girls who learn that honest “scraping,” neat stacking, plenty of hot 
water and soapsuds, and a dash of laughter can work magic with dishes 
in camp, begin to think that perhaps the dishpans and the kitchen sink 
at home have possibilities. 

This is not an ingenious theory. Girls who never dreamed that being 
a girl scout might mean dishwashing, bed-making, table-setting, and 
cooking now wear on their arms the badges which show they have be- 
come proficient in these and other domestic arts. This comes to pass 
because the wise girl scout captain knows how to bide her time. She 
does not duplicate things done in the home and the school, but tries to 
supplement these agencies by doing things in a different way and in 
new surroundings. 

Of all the sixty or more proficiency badges which girl scouts may earn, 
those which have to do with homemaking are by far the most popular. 
Last year (1929) 45,648 homemaking badges were earned by girl scouts. 
This is 37.1 per cent of all badges earned and represents an increase of 
41.4 per cent over the homemaking badges awarded in 1928. It may be 
interesting to learn which household activities appealed most to this 
representative group of girls. During the past year 1,176 girls became 
canners; 9,732, cooks; 2,952, dressmakers; 1,284, economists; 624, elec- 
tricians; 2,436 handywomen; 7,020, housekeepers; 7,236, hostesses; 
7,368 laundresses; 396, milliners; and 5,424, needlewomen. 

Some of these activities such as that of electrician or of handywomen 
might seem to be more appropriate for boys than for girls. But how 
often has a housekeeper of today wished that she could put in a new 
fuse, or screen a window properly, or put up a shelf in the kitchen or 
bathroom? The girls who wear these badges will not have to wait until 
some male turns up to meet the various emergencies that are bound to 
happen in even the best-regulated household. 


‘ 
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Economy both of materials and of labor, sanitation, and the conserva- 
tion of health are all desirable aims in the teaching of domestic science. 
In a girl scout camp, to practice economy is simply a way of exercising 
one’s ingenuity, and that to a girl is fun. Last summer a new word 
went the rounds of the girl scout camps. This word is “gadgeting.” 
It is rather difficult to define, but it has elements of ingenuity, economy, 
and utility. If, for example, you make out of dried branches a towel 
rack which will not only support your linen in the tent but transport it 
easily into the sun, that is a gadget. The girls have added extensively 
to their stock of utensils by ceasing to waste their supply of empty lard 
tins. Instead of eyesores, these have become frying pans, reflector 
ovens, candle sticks, and even footlights for al fresco plays. 

Only the mental attitude, indeed, differentiates the gadget-maker from 
the born economist. The gadget-maker goes prowling for what she can 
use, and the economist goes prying for what she can save. ‘The results 
of their activities may be identical, but the causes are diametrically 
opposed. For the gadget-maker is fired by the spirit of imaginative 
adventure, in other words, by the girl scout spirit which turns every 
chore into a game. 

Cleanliness and sanitation assume a new importance to those girls 
who see them incorporated as the A B C ’s of community living in camp. 
The girl scout and her patrol-mates learn what constitutes a good camp 
site so far as drainage and water supply are concerned. When camp is 
made, the sanitary arrangements are put in charge of certain girls whose 
duty it is to see that they are carried out. It would have to be an extra- 
tough microbe to survive on any of the dishes and utentils washed by 
girl scouts in camp. As for the camp site or luncheon place itself, so 
clean is it left that only the ashes of the fire remain to tell the next pas- 
serby that girl scouts have broken their journey there. Is it too much 
to hope that girls who have been willing to adopt high standards of clean- 
liness and sanitation in their play will maintain those standards in the 
serious business of housekeeping whether they learn its essentials in a 
class in domestic science or in the ordinary routine of the home? 

The health of a household is one of the chief concerns of the home- 
maker, and various health activities hold second place in popularity 
among the girl scouts. Last year 27,976 girls were awarded badges for 
demonstrated proficiency in various health activities. 

The domestic science teacher in school is fortunate if her class is 
peppered with girl scouts. These girls are alive with interest in a sub- 
ject which so closely touches their scout enterprises. They have learned 
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to light a campfire safely, how to cook an appetizing meal over that same 
fire, how to wash the dishes in camp in a cleanly manner, how to build a 
drain of rocks and gravel on a down-hill slope for the removal of waste 
water, how to make brook water safe to drink. But no matter how much 
they know, they are on the look-out for new and better ways of doing 
things whether it be under house roof or tent flap, over the kitchen stove 
or the campfire. 

Goldilocks, now that she is a girl scout, cannot be lured away from 
her home with the promise that she shall not wash the dishes. If her 
father keeps pigs you may be sure that she is not above doing them a 
good turn by feeding them, if necessary. Pride in her handiwork, rather 
than a desire to sit the day through on a nice soft cushion, makes her 
take pains with her sewing. And if you go toa girl scouts little house in 
a town that has one—a “really-truly” house that is not quite a little 
girl’s play house because everything in it is real from cinnamon to 
closets and not quite a grown-up house because only girls run it—there 
Goldilocks herself may serve you with strawberries which taste of June 


and a sun-warmed hillside. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDE IN TEACHING HOME- 
MAKING TO HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


JEAN COX 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The courses in family relationships and other aspects of homemaking 
which are now so frequently offered to junior and senior high school 
students present certain special problems to the teacher; among them is 
the importance of developing in the girls an understanding of the rdéle 
which attitude plays in personal and family life. In this connection, 
some of the aspects of the general question of attitudes were brought 
together for the use of home economics teachers in Utah, and a few are 
here passed on as possibly suggestive to others in this new field. 

An inclusive definition of attitudes seems impossible. Someone has 
called them attenuated forms of emotional response. They are more 
deeply seated than feelings and broader than interests. They are not 
synonomous with habits, although each habit may have its correlative 
attitudes. They may perhaps be described as mental adjustment or 
set of mind. They are doubly significant in education because they 
are closely related both to mental efficiency and to mental health. 

Attitudes are dependent on training and experience as well as on origi- 
nal disposition. Many factors determine their development; for ex- 
ample, home, school, playgrounds, tasks required of one, relations of 
children to one another and to adults, and of adults to one another and 
to children. 

It isimportant for students to realize that what they are as well as what 
they may become is largely the result of their attitudes. Education may 
be thought of as a systematic attempt to develop associated stimuli that 
result in normal adjustment to environment and efficient activity. From 
this it follows that an essential part of education is consistent planning, 
thought, and action for developing right attitudes—attitudes that lead 
to desirable behavior, ideals, and aims. 

The problems briefly outlined beyond may suggest topics to be taken 
up in class as a means of showing the girls the importance of attitude. 
No attempt has been made to correlate them with definite units or prob- 
lems in the senior high school syllabus or the junior high school course 
of study; in fact, some probably would not tie up with general problems 
of family relationships. Nevertheless, there may be some among 
them which are adapted to profitable class discussion. Such discussion 
may perhaps be helpful at the beginning of a class period, or incidentally 
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as the need for the material develops. In using it, the objective should 
not be to formulate definite statements or to present factual information, 
but rather to help the girls to realize that how they do things and how 
they feel about them may be important factors in their mental health, 
their efficiency, and their relations with other people. 


1. Altitude toward friends depends upon experience with friends. Misunder- 
standings may imperil friendships; lack of faith in a friend may be due to 
wrong conditioning. To forgive and forget unsatisfactory experience with 
a friend it is necessary to replace some of the old memories with new ex- 
periences. Friendship is valuable and worth sacrificing for, as it is one of 
the necessary satisfactions in life. 

2. Altitude toward educational values in art and music depends upon what one 
knows. Interest in art depends upon ability to see beauty and also to 
express or create it. Understanding the message of the artist adds interest. 
The degree of understanding depends partly upon knowledge of technic. 
To make comparisons with other works of art adds to interest. 

Appreciation of music also is dependent upon innate feeling plus musical 
education or experience. The emotional and esthetic appeal of music is 
intensified by knowledge of music and the technic of its production. 

Appreciation is built up by integrating stimuli. An attitude of apprecia- 
tion will increase satisfaction in music and art. 

3. An important principle in education is the establishment of the right attitude for 
learning to like the right thing. The educated person knows what to like 
and likes it, finds joy in certain kinds of activity, and recognizes the 
beauty of high ideals and unquestionable character. Gradual integration 
of good taste is an important phase of education. 

4. A progressive individual needs the attitude which recognizes that nothing is static. 
The individual is a developing person. Even in lower forms of life the 
cells of the organism are constantly changing. The human individual is 
changing physically, mentally, and in emotional control. (Do you like the 
same person in the same way as you did a year ago? Do you like the same 
things, people, places?) 

5. Control of self is necessary before leadership with others can be established. The 
high school girl who desires to control children must have her own feelings 
and emotions in hand. Screaming at children to be quiet increases noise 
and disturbance. A patient is more effectively controlled when the nurse 
is quiet and purposeful. Getting a task done quickly depends upon self- 
control that enables one to stay on the job,—not to get angry, not to an- 
tagonize others. 

6. The sane attitude toward fear or anxiety is that it can be overcome. “Education 
must remove fear as an obstacle in growth and development and cultivate 
a positive attitude of courage through a progressively higher appeal to 
the very concerns of self that are the basis of fear.” 

A person usually needs help from someone else to see how silly most 
fears are. Thus a sensitive child afraid of the dark should gradually see 
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that other children are also afraid of dark rooms but that it is better to 
go into the dark room and get what one wants, for example, a piece of 
candy. Older children who feel intense fear or anger under certain 
conditions also need to be shown that it is silly to be afraid after the origi- 
nal cause no longer exists. Children, adolescents, and grown-ups usually 
forget fears if they talk them over with a sensible person and are shown 
it is better to face the situation; they may thus be convinced that danger 
is less than one supposed and that it is silly to waste nervous energy on 
fears. 

Anxiety is merely chronic fear and affects body functions much as fear 
does. The sources of anxiety are not always apparent to the sufferer. 
It may result from suggestibility. Habits of logical thinking are necessary 
to combat it. Anxiety frequently centers on bodily functions. 

7. General attitude toward life and work is an important factor in mental health. 
A healthy, normal girl plays happily and aggressively with others of her 
age; takes knocks and disappointments casually and forgets them; con- 
fides freely and openly in parents and companions; does not grieve over 
minor, real, or fancied injuries. She needs increasing strength and dis- 
crimination for choosing, reasoning, and determining. 

8. Right attitude is essential in case of illness. Worry may hinder normal bodily 
functions (digestion, elimination, respiration). It is important to keep a 
person who is ill in a cheerful, hopeful frame of mind. Hence, relatives 
and friends must cooperate in maintaining high morale of the patient, 
and visitors must not show worry or think or talk discouragement. 

9. Tasks are necessary to develop satisfactory mental attitude toward work, toward 
life. Continued training during childhood, in tasks suited to childhood, 
gradually fits one for a big piece of work later in life. When tasks per- 
tain to a group, the complexes, interests, and attitudes which result have 
special educational and moral significance (getting ready for a family 
picnic, making the homemaking department more attractive, preparing 
a banquet, making costumes for an opera). When interest is aroused in 
a particular task, it stimulates interest in other and perhaps more difficult 
tasks. 

10. In adolescence there is need for recognizing that an adolescent is an individual 
with peculiar emotional problems on which he wants advice, and that the 
“cocksureness” which he sometimes assumes is a defense mechanism, with 
no reality behind it. As a developing individual, the adolescent must free 
himself from childish habits; realize that he has his own work to do, 
though he should not yet be held responsible for all his variabilities; have 
a sense of fairness and loyalty to himself and also to his associates; recog- 
nize standards of mental and physical health and strive to attain them. 

Hetero-sexual development is normal in adolescents. They need friends 
of the opposite sex. “Crushes” are normal. Normal boys do not look 
on all women and girls as mothers and sisters. They prefer girls who are 
not fragile creatures or “clinging vines,”’ but persons capable of taking care 
of themselves. Women and girls are for the most part vigorous human 
individuals pretty well able to handle themselves, though under certain 
circumstances they must be carefully considered and protected. 
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A person’s religion is a growing thing, real, urgent, inspiring. It partakes 
of our faults and each generation has the privilege of entering it with 
creative freedom. It develops normally when it analyzes, criticizes, plans, 
and experiments with the whole vocation of living. 

A wholesome attitude toward failure and difficulty does not call out 
“defense mechanisms,” such as seeking to put the blame or responsibility 
on someone else. On the contrary, it is good sportsmanship to admit 
failure. Finding excuses, if persisted in, lowers morale and encourages 
laziness and more failure, which, in turn, tends to develop an unsocial 
attitude. It is wise to diminish the temptation to adopt such defense 
mechanisms by assigning suitable school and home work which make 
some success possible, by giving appropriate recognition to success, and 
by stimulating interest in activities that are worth the effort. 


11. The situations of normal social life give helpful opportunities for training in 


social conduct, a necessary part of education. An individual needs to have 
at his finger tips a knowledge of the “social tools” of his group. Social 
confidence comes from practice of social graces. When social errors are 
committed, opportunity should be afforded for “reconditioning” or over- 
coming the tendency to repeat the mistake before it becomes habitual. 


12. Wrong attitudes in the home make life miserable. Feelings of antagonism make 


both words and silences harmful. Performance is difficult when one is 
conscious that others lack faith in one’s skill. Misstatements are en- 
couraged by lack of confidence in what one says. Persistent fault find- 
ing may lead to poor mental health. The attitude of each person in the 
home influences the attitudes and actions of the others. 
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OLD AND NEW EMPHASES IN THE TEACHING OF 
NUTRITION 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


(Continued) 


Under the old order, the study of nutrition was mostly confined to 
grown-ups because real appreciation depended upon an extensive back- 
ground of chemistry and biology. Mrs. Richards complained, ‘“When 
the subject of food is broached and such terms as proteid, carbohydrates 
and metabolism are used, a repellent, rebellious mood is felt sweeping 
over the audience.”’ But today practical nutrition has become teachable 
to children. For the youngest school children, it is mainly concerned 
with developing favorable attitudes toward essential foods and endeavor- 
ing to build habits. Later on, in the intermediate grades, there is need 
of some explanation of why these habits are desirable. Roberts’ ‘‘Nu- 
trition Work with Children” is a splendid contribution to nutrition 
education in schools, and the ‘Outlines of Nutrition Teaching” prepared 
by the Merrill-Palmer School are rich in suggestions regarding teaching 
material. Five year’s direction of nutrition teaching in the fifth and 
sixth grades of the elementary school, done by graduate students of nu- 
trition at Teachers College. has revealed the warm receptiveness of boys 
and girls to some of the ideas which are fundamental to the science of 
nutrition, and their readiness to act upon knowledge which has been 
made concrete and convincing (13). We like to begin with the thesis 
that ‘‘the kind of food makes a difference.”” ‘Two simple diets, such as 
milk and whole wheat bread for one, and water (or coffee or tea) and 
white bread for the other, are sure to show differences in health and 
growth due to food in a short time when fed to newly-weaned white 
rats. Before the children’s interest has lagged, the “unhealthy” rats can 
be put on the milk and whole wheat diet, and in a very short time will 
attain nearly if not quite the weight of those on the better diet from the 
beginning. 

True comprehension of the science of nutrition involves not only the 
kind but also the amount of food. We have found that an effective 
demonstration of this is to take two pairs of white rats, put one pair on 
milk and whole wheat bread which the children now know to be a good 
diet for growth, and the other pair on a diet in which one-half of the milk- 
whole wheat mixture has been replaced by sugar. Results do not come 
so quickly this time, but soon enough to show that too much sugar will 
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interfere with growth. To impress the idea of quantity being signifi- 
cant,a very little sugar may be added to the milk-whole wheat ration, too. 

How shall we measure foods? There is only one for which we can 
satisfactorily give a common measure as the standard for practice —we 
may say ‘‘a quart of milk a day,”’ but not “‘an orange a day,”’ because at 
once we shall have to admit that the orange may be replaced by any one 
of a dozen other foods. The only unit of measure common to all foods 
is the calorie, and it is for this reason chiefly that we study foods in terms 
of calories. It is easy to teach children to use this unit because one can 
so readily relate the child’s own activity and food consumption to the 
activity and gas consumption of the automobile. 

Having established a common unit of comparison for all foods, what 
dietary essential shall be taught first? Calcium seems to come first, 
because tangible and likely to be deficient in children’s diets. It is 
interesting also because its lack may not retard growth! The children 
soon perceive that “you can’t tell all about health just from your 
weight,” which is a good thing for them to realize. But “‘calories plus 
calcium” must be attended by the “‘calcium helper” sunshine (which 
makes vitamin D) or the calcium will be as useless as a locked door 
without a key to open it. A strong argument for green vegetables is 
their rich supply of vitamin A, which is made by the green plant 
growing from the seed that has but a mere trace of it and is a dietary 
essential whose value is very easily demonstrated with rats, although 
the denouement will be delayed till the children may be almost skeptical. 
They are quick, however, to notice differences in fur and feelings. 
Now that it is possible to exhibit the unsaponifiable residue from the 
fat of a quart of milk, and say, “Here is the vitamin A,” one can 
give this substance true reality for the child. The need for calcium 
and vitamin A furnishes a good argument for milk, and it is easy to show 
how in practice the calories in a quart of milk may be supplemented by 
bread or other foods to get the total requirement for the day. But the 
child’s diet needs also to be consciously safeguarded with regard to vita- 
min C. After several experiments with white rats, the guinea pig is a 
welcome novelty, and the possibility of obtaining a concentrate of vita- 
min C brings the teaching of this vitamin into the world of reality. The 
development of such a graded teaching program has been a fascinating 
study (13). 

Instead of considering the proportions of protein, fat, and carbohydrate, 
the modern nutritionist gives attention to the kinds of food of which the 
diet is composed, recognizing that the main contribution of sugar and 
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pure fats is calories only; of cereals, calories first and protein second; of 
meats, calories and protein with iron in proportion to the leanness of 
the meat or the type of animal tissue chosen; of fruits and vegetables, 
mineral elements and vitamins with calories variable and often almost 
negligible; while milk underwrites the diet at almost every point but 
makes small contributions of iron and vitamin C, even the small supply 
of the latter being readily destroyed by heating. 

The practicability of dietary study in terms of these food groups has 
led the author to set up some tentative standards for dietaries, in which 
a certain proportion of the total calories are assigned to each food group 
(14, 15, 16). 

Standards for family groups in terms of percentage of calories from 
the foregoing food classes have been found useful in studying home prob- 
lems. Thus Mrs. D. who has an income of $1,500 per year, two boys 
aged 11 and 13 and two girls aged 16 and 18 years, the ones in school 
being in open air classes as tuberculosis suspects, was found to be fur- 
nishing a dietary which compared with a standard for a low-priced fam- 
ily diet as follows: 


Standard Calorie Actual Calorie 
Distribution Distribution 
Food Group Per Cent Per Cent 

ce coat citar anata tias nme Abie ae RCs oa Leaner 35 45 
a abc sv tok Saat sa ak Sencar Ga et are ee a ere ae 25 15 
PN cn ini ncdsnecedeSagueen 12 13 
he an ed 2k rk gaara ase ie 12 8 
ON Ere pee ere re er ae 10 6 
ss onidscetnnneneshéscedkdannees 6 13 


This diet, with so high a proportion of cereals, could be adequate in 
iron only if the cereals used were largely in the form of whole grain prod- 
ucts. Actually, white bread was the chief form of cereal used and the 
diet was below Sherman’s standard for iron by 11 per cent. Also, a 
diet so low in fat and sugar would be likely to be low in total calories, 
and this one was low to the estimated extent of 18 percent. The use of 
white bread and a low proportion of milk resulted in a diet low in vita- 
min B, in spite of the fact that the proportion of vegetables was good 
for a very economical diet. The substitution of milk for some of the 
meat, and of whole grain cereals for even half the white bread would have 
made possible the purchase of a little more fat or sugar or both, and the 
diet would have been adequate in all respects. Thus, in very simple 
terms, it was possible to tell Mrs. D. just what to do to serve the best 
interests of her delicate children without added expense. 
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Another way which we have found helpful to people who are eager to 
know the special food merits of apples as compared to bananas or 
potatoes in contrast to bread, is to express the contributions of a definite 
quantity of the food to the day’s ration in terms of so-called shares (17, 
18). Thus, one medium potato (100 calories) and 2 half-inch slices of 
bread (also 100 calories) yield the following shares: 


Potato White Bread 

Shares Shares 
een eek a Ak Oea ane ea SS 1.0 1.0 
Dac ci pares nds keke keh hp ied waawanr en ees 1.1 1.4 
Ro as a canny cee eee aa raw aie 0.7 0.5 
eda adeansscebeee ue eh ebacaeeh 1.6 0.8 
ai nie 5a die hid hin da ea duis Oe Oa ak wareeauia ics 3.1 0.7 
ai la La le aa a Bi a ala a _ 
i Na as I a ++ + 
eg acer t wie Wien adie tore Sket ++ - 


One can thus see at a glance the special merits or special deficiencies of 
any food. The person who insists that potato is “nothing but starch” 
gets a very different picture of this valuable food, when shown a block in 
which these values are indicated by colored sticks of heights correspond- 
ing with the number of shares contributed by each dietary essential. 
The effect is intensified by assigning numerical values (18) to the vita- 
mins, because the potato is rich in both B and C, while the bread has only 
a very little B and no C at all. 

To get the best results, dietary control must be more consistent than 
most people realize. In reporting their interesting studies relative to 
the influence of diet on children’s teeth, Boyd, Drain, and Nelson (19) 
cite the following incident, which is so common as to be almost typical: 


Even when children’s menus are carefully planned, the foods that the child eats 
may be considerably different from those prescribed. Unless supervised, the child’s 
diet will be governed by his food preferences, and foods which are not liked will not 
be eaten. This was well illustrated by the orthopedic patients whose caries became 
active after strict supervision of feeding was discontinued. It was even more evi- 
dent in three of the preschool group who were members of the same family. The 
mother assured us at the outset of the study that her children were receiving essen- 
tially the diet we were recommending; yet they had active caries. She admitted, 
however, that she was not sure how much of the foods she served was actually being 
eaten by the children. After keeping a careful record of their intake under the new 
regimen for two weeks and noting a substantial gain in weight of each child during 
that period, she volunteered the information that her children were now eating all 
the foods on the menu, whereas previously they obviously were not. 
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Another interesting observation by these investigators was made 
concerning two hospitalized children whose teeth had improved while 
they were on the prescribed diet and individually supervised. They 
returned, at the close of the experimental period, to the ward routine 
but chose from each meal the foods that pleased themselves. After 
several months of this laissez-faire régime their teeth were again exhibit- 
ing active caries and one had three new cavities. 

Such experiences help to strengthen our faith in the value of a wise 
dietary program consistently followed. There may be no detectable 
change from day to day, but just as surely as we live in a world of scien- 
tific law, the good diet is adding to our health capital and the poor diet 
stealing it away. 

Nutrition teaching has advanced far beyond facts about the chemical 
composition of foods and processes of digestion, useful and interesting as 
these may be. The teacher must first be a living demonstration that 
food does “make a difference.”” Faith without works is as ineffectual 
in nutrition as in religion. The teacher must give persistent, persuasive 
encouragement over relatively long periods, until the advantages of the 
better diet begin to be felt and until new habits are well established. 
The nutrition teacher will always have a place because as Sir Leslie 
MacKenzie (20) says ‘‘When every preventable ailment is prevented and 
every serious disease treated to its finish, the new battalions of children 
coming forward have to be superintended from the nutritional 
standpoint.” 

We have much yet to learn about how to do it, but we know enough 
already, as Sherman says, to add at least as much to the span of human 
life by dietary improvement alone as has been added in the past fifteen 
years by all other health measures combined. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Teaching Housekeeping. Having long kept house for a family of 
five, and having also taught housekeeping for several years, I am 
deeply impressed with the discrepencies between the two. I teach 
housekeeping as the science of taking care of things, but I keep house as 
the art of making a home. 

Now the art of present-day homemaking, when attempted by one per- 
son in a home, necessitates a considerable number of short cuts and mere 
smatterings of the older ideals of housekeeping. It calls for a revaluing 
of the homemaker’s time and strength and nervous energy. Her func- 
tion in the home cannot be spread over both traditional housekeeping 
and modern homemaking. Nor is it desirable that the older emphasis of 
the housekeeper on ‘‘things’’ should persist, for a home is a place for 
people to live in, its furnishings are mere accessories to the needs of its 
occupants—and who may justly be the autocrat to standardize their use 
and care? Is not each, whether it be the undertrained child or the over- 
trained adult, a sharer in the usefulness of the home? And a house, 
considered apart from its function as a home, is a museum of possessions 
whose value lies in themselves alone. Of such houses, alas, we still have 
too many! 

Of course this does not mean that a child with all his irresponsibility 
is to have possession—nor does it mean that the adult shall impose ideas 
of ultra-tidy orderliness. The adult who does this is a housekeeper. 
The homemaker is that genius who can use a house and its furnishings as 
the joint possession of all the members of the family to the end that each 
may have such play of his individuality as will most fully develop his 
character while keeping him conscious of the rights and needs of others. 

Shall we, then, teach housekeeping as a science when it must always 
be practiced as an art? 

In my endeavor to arrive at the essence of housekeeping as the hand- 
maiden of homemaking, I have come to feel that it rightly contributes 
but two factors of value. The first is beauty. Whatever of housekeep- 
ing practice definitely brings beauty to my home is worth doing. For 
homes are essentially spiritual and mental, and beauty, as each conceives 
it, is the expression of these. And next are health and comfort. What- 
ever of housekeeping practice adds to these is also worth doing. For 


physical well-being, though not an end worthy in itself, is a practical 
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necessity for the full life. Whatever of housekeeping practice does not 
measure up to these two has no right to sap the vitality of the homemaker. 
I feel strongly that a third reason for housekeeping which I have heard 
advocated, that is, the care of things for the sake of their own value and 
life, must consciously go. ‘This is the loophole through which go un- 
limited outpourings of time and strength. Itisahang-over of the age-old 
tradition that human life ischeap. If each lesson in housekeeping could 
be shaped around these two ideas of beauty and health, we would go far 
towards helping our pupils to a workable housekeeping plan which would 
yet conform to the newer ideals of homemaking. Our older feeling that 
the good mother gives her life for her family—so often exemplified in the 
tired, irritable woman—is yielding to the newer idea that the good 
mother saves her life for her family, that she may cultivate the mental 
and spiritual qualities which mean so much more to her family than 
dusted furniture or ironed underclothes. 

The principles behind this point of view are not new. The trend of 
the times is toward correlating the subjects in our school curriculum with 
life, toward humanizing and vitalizing our scholastic material into pat- 
terns of efficient service for real living. And labor, in all fields, is clamor- 
ing for freedom from drudgery, for leisure to enjoy the riches of life. 
Where is there a task of more grinding drudgery than that of the “good 
housekeeper’? Her work begins before breakfast and ends only after 
dark; it lasts seven days a week for fifty-two weeks of the year. Are 
we not in duty bound to find a way by which she may attain greater 
freedom and leisure? And is it not we teachers, trained in the esthetic 
and scientific principles which must guide intelligent elimination of un- 
useful details, who must set ourselves the task of separating the really 
worthy from that which may be discarded, lest the homemaker herself 
be forced to some haphazard choice? 

The standard of the home has always been “Cleanliness comes next to 
godliness.”’ So is it still, but today with a nicety of emphasis we read 
“Cleanliness comes next to godliness.”” So must we teach that cleanli- 
ness has its place of true value, but it comes ext to godliness, neither be- 
fore nor beside it. For cleanliness is the goodly heritage of the house- 
keeper, but godliness is the priceless gift of the homemaker.— MARGARET 
PLant Backus, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


The Assembly Program as an Aid in Choosing High School Elec- 
tives. The policy of allowing the individual child to have a part in 
selecting his course of study seems to be fairly well established in our 
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school system. The curricula of junior and senior high schools are largely 
based on a certain number of constant or required subjects which are to 
be supplemented each year by a growing number of elective subjects. 
It is of the greatest importance that the selection of elective subjects 
be wisely made, but just how to do this is recognized by all school people 
as a difficult problem—one that requires the closest cooperation of pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents. Numerous methods have been used in 
an attempt to solve this problem, with more or less success. Advisers 
or counselors have been employed in some schools for this purpose, while 
in others the home-room teacher has assumed the responsibility. 

The plan adopted by University Hill Junior High School in Boulder, 
Colorado, is described here in the hope that it will prove adaptable and 
helpful to other schools. 

In this school at the close of the year, the eighth grade students are 
asked to choose their electives from the following list of ten: history, 
commercial work, Latin, French, Spanish, domestic science, manual 
training, music, drawing, and general science. The home-room teachers 
are the councilors, but in order further to help the students make their 
selection, a series of elective assembly programs is given each year after 
the spring vacation. 

One program for each ninth-grade elective subject is given by the 
students then taking that subject. For example, the girls who chose 
home economics as one of their electives and have been taking that sub- 
ject in the ninth grade all the year, present a home economics program 
for the benefit of the girls who are uncertain about their electives for the 
coming year. The object is to give the students information which 
should help them decide whether or not they should elect the home eco- 
nomics course. ‘The parents of the students are invited to attend these 
programs so they will be able intelligently to help their children in their 
decisions. 

Each elective program undertakes to give the following information 
about the course which it presents: 


What effect the course will have when senior high school is reached 
What effect the course will have when the university is reached 
What effect the course will have in Jater life 

Of what the course in our school consists 

What kind of pupils should take this work 

What kind of pupils should not take it 

The pleasures and profits of the course 
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Most of the programs are given in dramatic form, the plays frequently 
being originated by the teachers and pupils. Each program is planned 
and directed by the teacher of the special subject involved. That is, 
the Latin teacher is in charge of the Latin program; the historv teacher 
puts on the history program, and so on. 

Not only does this plan give the eighth-grade pupils an opportunity 
to secure the needed information to guide them in their choice of elec- 
tives, but it also amounts to a comprehensive review of the course in 
question and thus is of great value to the ninth-grade students who pre- 
sent the programs. 

The annual program for the home economics department that was 
given in April, 1930, was divided into two parts. The first part con- 
sisted of an introduction of the ten girls in the domestic science class and 
their replies. The introductions were made by one of the members of 
the class who recited an amusing original poem with a stanza descriptive 
of each girl. Asa girl was mentioned she appeared on the platform wear- 
ing the dress she had made in class, and responded to the introduction 
with a short talk on some phase of work done in the home economics de- 
partment. The list of topics was: 


Our domestic science department 

Worthy home membership 

What we can learn from the lives of great women 
For what may homemaking prepare us? 

Why shall we study homemaking? 

Our kitchen 

Ways of buying garments 

Our domestic science banquet 

Things to consider in selecting garments 

The dresses we are wearing 


The subject of the eighth talk, the ninth-grade home economics ban- 
quet, is one of the big events at University Hill School. The girls plan, 
prepare, and serve their banquet after they have completed the course in 
cooking. This year the girls had as their guests all the faculty of the 
school, all the members of the Board of Education and their wives, repre- 
sentatives of the Parent-Teacher Association, and the superintendent of 
schools and his wife. The fifty guests were seated at tables beautifully 
decorated with candles and flowers and placed in the form of a letter “U”’ 
in the west end of the gymnasium. The east end of the gymnasium was 
transformed into a Japanese Tea Garden, where the girls, clad as Jap- 
anese maidens, gave a charming drill with parasols during the course of 
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the evening. The colorful costumes, lanterns, dolls, and burning in- 
cense added to the delightful effect. The menu consisted of fruit cup, 
salmon croquettes, buttered beets, baked potatoes, California salad, hot 
rolls, jello and whipped cream, coffee, and mints. After the dinner 
members of the class and several of the guests responded to toasts, the 
last of which was “‘An Appreciation” by a member of the Board of 
Education. 

As the second part of the elective program, a short play was given by 
six members of the class. The “‘plot’’ was developed around the changes 
which take place in a disorderly and disorganized home when a daughter, 
after studying homemaking at school and becoming dissatisfied and 
unhappy in her home, seizes her chance to reorganize it along lines she 
has learned at school, and in so doing converts her father and mother to 
the wisdom of letting her specialize in home economics. 

The University Hill School has been using this plan of elective pro- 
grams for a number of years, and the teachers feel sure it has resulted 
in much good. There are fewer misfits in the elective classes, and there- 
fore a higher grade of work. We commend the plan to all junior high 
schools and believe it might well be used in senior high schools also.— 
ELiZABETH M. HAWTHORN, Teacher of Home Economics, University Hill 
School, Boulder, Colorado. 


Musical Capacities of Young Children. How best to adapt the 
musical activities of a nursery school to the capacities of the children is 
still an open question. A review of the literature reveals mainly theoreti- 
cal principles on which to base the direction of such activities. In the 
hope of determining what responses children can make to music and thus 
adapting the activities of the nursery school more closely to their capac- 
ity, a study was undertaken of ‘Musical Capacities of Children Under 
Seven Years of Age as Shown by Their Responses to Rhythmic Patterns 
and Selected Music.” It consisted of two parts: the observation of the 
responses of children to music both in the nursery school and in test situa- 
tions, and an inquiry into the musical activity programs of nursery 
schools. 

The observations of the responses of children to music were made in 
the nursery school at Iowa State College. One group of observations 
was planned to test the children’s rhythmic perception, as a measure of 
one aspect of their musical capacity. The variable chosen was the 
rhythmic pattern, which is capable of wide variation. The technic of 
the testing was gradually refined, after which the test was given to 59 
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kindergarten and 31 nursery school children, and the results were cor- 
related with age, I.Q., and the other capacities measured in this study. 
The conclusions reached were that such a rhythmic pattern test as a 
measure of one aspect of musical capacity is suited to use with young 
children; that some rhythmic patterns are more easily reproduced by 
children than others; and that the capacity to sense rhythm is not 
closely dependent on age or intelligence. 

Singing ability was measured by the child’s ability to imitate the in- 
vestigator in singing intervals. The technic for this test developed out 
of a natural situation in the school, when the names of the children were 
sung to them with a direction for the next activity in the school program. 
Unfortunately, only a few records could be obtained from the youngest 
children. The writer believes that the use of a singing direction may well 
be used in securing a measure of a child’s ability to sing, although the 
results of the test are insufficient for drawing definite conclusions, and the 
methodology needs to be changed and refined. 

Abilities to interpret and to keep time were measured by a test with 
phonograph music, representing a march, a skip, and a waltz. Each 
child, taken individually, was stimulated to respond to each selection by 
the suggestive question, “What could you do to that music?” After 
these interpretative responses were given and recorded, the selections 
were repeated and the child was given an opportunity to keep time to the 
music by the use of a triangle. As in the singing test, the results were 
inconclusive and the need of improving the methodology was evident. 

Responsiveness to music was measured from observations of the spon- 
taneous responses made by the children when music was played, both 
during the free-play period and during the music-activity period. The 
results suggest that it is wise to provide for musical activity in the 
nursery school program but again in this test refined methodology is 
needed. 

The musical environment in the homes of the children was investi- 
gated by interviews with the parents of the nursery school children and 
by questionnaires sent to the parents of the kindergarten children. The 
homes of the nursery school children evidently had greater provision 
for musical impression and expression than those of the kindergarten 
children. The scores obtained by the children in the musical tests de- 
scribed were given comparative ranks, and correlations were computed 
by the Spearman method between these measures of musical capacity 
and I.Q., age, and home environment. The results do not suggest a 
close relationship between home environment and musical capacity; they 
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indicate that children of the same age and intelligence rank vary in musi- 
cal capacities, and also that the individual child may not possess all the 
types of musical capacity considered to the same degree. 

For the inquiry into the musical programs of nursery schools, question- 
naires were sent to teachers asking about the provision made for musical 
activities of the children and the procedure used in directing them. 
Replies from 21 nursery schools were included in the data compiled, and 
led to the following conclusions: 

Directors of musical activities in these nursery schools agree in em- 
phasizing opportunity for freedom of expression by the child, but differ 
widely as to the amount of time to be devoted daily to this activity and 
as to the number of children who should participate at one time. 

Adults show a tendency to give undue stimulation to secure response 
to music by the children. Further development of technic in directing 
these activities is needed to help the teacher to recognize the point at 
which she should refrain from stimulating the child as well as the point 
at which the child needs stimulation. 

Accuracy of pitch and melody is not stressed but is encouraged by the 
teachers. 

Standards for judging the desirability of selections for use with young 
children need to be established. 

The study makes evident the need for the development of a course in 
music for young children and for including it in the training of nursery 
school teachers.—MEporA B. GRANDPREY, Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, and ‘THOMAS F. VANCE, Jowa State College, Ames. 


A Belgian School of Rural Home Economics. To see how another 
group of people does the thing with which one is familiar, is always 
interesting. On this account I found very interesting a recent visit to 
the Belgian Normal School of Rural Home Economics (Institut Normal 
Superieur d’Economie Ménagére Agricole) at Laeken near Brussels. It 
corresponds in aim and in general scope of work to our departments of 
home economics in state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. The 
differences reflect strikingly the differences in the conditions of living in 
Belgium and in the United States. 

The school is under the Ministry of Agriculture, but has no direct 
connection with other state schools of agriculture. At Laeken the course 
covers three years, the girls for each year being housed in a separate 
building. In 1929-30 there were 25 students in the first year, 20 in the 
second, and about a dozen in the last year. They are chosen from all 
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over Belgium by competitive examinations in their own and one foreign 
language, arithmetic and geometry, elementary chemistry, physics, 
botany and biology, home economics (hygiene, needlework, house- 
wifery, foods), history, geography, commerce, and pedagogy. They 
must be at least seventeen years old and must present diplomas showing 
that they have completed certain educational requirements. Each girl 
must also furnish a certificate of good conduct from the school she has 
formerly attended, as well as a statement of her aptitude for home 
economics work. The cost of tuition is 750 Belgian francs, or about 
twenty-two dollars and a half, a year. Besides this, each girl pays her 
living expenses, room, food, laundry, and the rest. 

About twice as much time is spent upon practical as upon theoretical 
work. The students do all the work of the house—cooking, baking, 
cleaning, laundry work, caring for their own rooms, and keeping house- 
hold accounts. They also work on the farm, in the garden, the dairy, 
and the poultry houses. They work from eight until twelve in the 
morning and from one until six in the afternoon. Lights must be out 
every night at nine o’clock. 

The list of first-year studies is as follows: religion, psychology, anat- 
omy, physiology (hygiene, food, child culture), natural sciences (chem- 
istry, physics, biology, bacteriology, botany, geology, zoology, geology), 
domestic economy (organization of work, study of the house, its furnish- 
ing and care, laundry work, cleaning, etc.), clothing construction (hand- 
work, cutting and construction, knitting and crocheting), foods (cooking, 
baking, preparation of beverages), agronomy, horticulture (vegetable 
gardening, care of fruit trees), animal husbandry (care of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, horses, chickens, bees), dairy work (milk, butter, cheese), design 
and painting, elocution, and public speaking. 

In the second year come religion, moral philosophy, familial education, 
methods of education, hygiene, child care, Red Cross, home economics 
(study of heating and lighting the home, hygiene economics, and care of 
clothing), sewing, chemistry, preparation and conservation of food, 
rural economics, dairying, horticulture (fruits and flowers), decorative 
arts, elocution, and public speaking. 

The third-year studies include methods of teaching, rural esthetics 
and sociology, hygiene and nursing, home economics (laboratory courses 
in food preparation), zoology, poultry, dairy, and horticulture. 

There is a striking difference in point of view between American and 
Belgian instruction. In Belgium, as in practically all other European 
countries, the emphasis is upon character building rather than upon 
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material efficiency as with us. Religious and moral education is an 
integral part of the course as religion could not be with us where there 
is no state religion. Another difference is the much greater amount of 
time given to practical work, the fact that during the whole three years 
the girls carry on all the household processes for their own daily living. 
The third great difference lies in the fact that in Belgium it is the custom 
for women to work in the fields and to care for the stock as they never 
do in the United States. On this account a great deal of instruction is 
given in agronomy and animal husbandry. The fourth noticeable differ- 
ence lies in the long hours of work, the extreme simplicity and complete 
lack of social life and excitement in the Belgian school as contrasted with 
the comparatively elaborate and varied life in American agricultural 
colleges.—HELEN A. Buttrick, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Builders’ Schools in Arkansas. Builders’ schools, open to prospec- 
tive home owners, builders, carpenters, painters, lumbermen, and 
plumbers, were held last spring in several counties of Arkansas in the 
hope of preventing mistakes in house building, making accessible to any 
citizen who wished it a knowledge of high standards in house building 
and home furnishing, and encouraging the building of comfortable, 
artistic single-family houses. Several sessions were held, including 
one at night for carpenters, painters, and other construction men who 
were on the job during the day. 

Each school was opened by the county home demonstration agent, 
who explained the reason why it was held, announced the problems to 
be discussed and the hours of meeting. The various subjects were 
presented by persons who knew them from practical experience. They 
included: ‘“‘Basements—Why and How,” by a construction man; ““The 
House Fitting the Background” by an architect; ‘“Windows and Doors 
from the Home Economics Point of View,”’ by a home economist; “Fire 
Hazards and How to Prevent Them,” by an insurance man; “The 
Kitchen—the Woman’s Work Shop,” by a home economist; “The 
Kitchen—the Carpenter’s Viewpoint vs. the Woman’s Viewpoint,” 
by a home economist; “‘Wall Finishes,”’ by a craftsman. 

The fact that four of these subjects were presented by women brought 
out points often overlooked by builders. The woman who spoke on 
“The Carpenter’s Viewpoint vs. the Woman’s Viewpoint” used the 
floor plan of her own kitchen to illustrate errors in arrangement and lo- 
cation. This talk and that on “Windows and Doors from the Home 
Economic Point of View” promoted much helpful discussion. 
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These meetings were found to be so helpful that requests have been 
made by carpenters, painters, and lumber dealers for a series of such 
schools during the coming winter.—IbA A. FENTON, Extension Economist 
in Home Management, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference. Ten countries sent 
representatives to the second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference held in 
Honolulu, August 9 to 22, 1930. 

The program included general evening sessions with formal addresses 
by persons internationally known, round table discussions for the various 
sections of the Conference, joint discussions between sections, and general 
sessions, some to consider the findings of the sections, some to discuss 
the international projects agreed upon at the previous Conference (see 
JourRNAL oF Home Economics for January, 1929, pages 29 and 39). 
And in addition there were afternoon social functions arranged by the 
women of Honolulu. 

The fields of the six sections were education, home economics, social 
welfare, women in industry, health, and government. All sections on a 
given day discussed their subject in relation to the same age group—in- 
fants, preschool, school, adolescent, and adult in succession. In the 
home economics section the topic for the first day’s discussion was the 
place and contribution of home economics workers in a pre-natal and 
infant welfare program, the education section sharing in a discussion of 
the use of specialists in educational work with parents. 

The two sections also joined for the discussion of preschool education, 
Edna White making the contribution from the home economics group. 
Representatives of New Zealand and Hawaii reported the work done 
through their kindergarten associations which are taking younger child- 
dren and commencing to work more with parents. An interesting report 
in Japanese, ably interpreted by one of the group, showed that in con- 
nection with their preschool groups the Japanese were undertaking a 
study of difficulties in language development quite similar to some of 
those in our child study centers. 

In connection with home economics in the schools, Mrs. Caroline 
Edwards explained the work in the Hawaiian Islands (see JouRNAL for 
August, 1929, pages 555 and 579). There were also reports from other 
countries, the one from Japan showing the emphasis laid on home eco- 
nomics training as a means of helping adjust the serious conflict which is 
nowadays taking place in Japanese homes between eastern and western 
ideals. 
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The responsibility of home economics for training the adolescent in 
personal adjustment and for providing advice as to the wage earning 
opportunities afforded by home economics, was presented by Abby 
Marlatt and discussed by all present. Adult education in different 
forms, including extension, part-time and evening classes, and various 
types of parent education, was presented by Elmira White, who intro- 
duced the discussion by telling something of the work in Hawaii. 

Joint meetings were arranged between the home economics and social 
welfare sections for discussion of family problems and methods of study. 
Family studies were recommended as one of the projects for the next 
meeting, with special emphasis on the difference in family patterns 
among different nationalities and at different economic and social levels. 

A joint session was arranged between home economics and health to 
discuss the diet problems in the various countries. 

It was interesting to see that the point of view toward home economics 
in some of the countries where it had been introduced more recently, 
seemed much less restricted than in the United States, New Zealand, 
and Australia. One had the feeling that the Japanese in particular were 
seeing it in a much broader way than is general at the present time in 
these United States. This seemed to be due in part to the simpler part 
which sewing and cooking play in home life and in part to the realization 
that there are deeper social and family problems which can be solved by 
instruction in homemaking. 

It was also quite apparent that the social welfare group was looking to 
the home economists for help in the solution of certain family and budget 
problems. The medical section spent much of its time discussing diet, 
nutrition, and certain hygienic home conditions. The cost of living 
studies and particularly the studies with women workers tied in very 
closely with the program being discussed by women in industry. All 
in all, the home economics group was made to feel that it had contribu- 
tions to make to the various sections and in turn could get from them 
constructive suggestions as to how it might improve the instruction for 
which it was responsible in the schools. 

The projects decided upon at the last conference had each been assigned 
to an international project leader; and cooperating with this project 
leader was a correspondent in each country responsible for the collection, 
summarizing, and presentation of data from that country. The home 
economics project on cost of living was under the direction of the writer. 
A preliminary survey made to find out what studies had been made in 
each of the countries had revealed that very little was available in the 
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other countries as compared with the United States and that even there 
the material was inadequate. 

The two projects presented by the education section were a summary 
of the educational agencies found in Pan-Pacific countries, with recom- 
mendations from these countries as to desirable lines of advance; and 
an evaluation of the moving pictures being distributed to the different 
countries, with a discussion of the need and method of regulation. Of 
special interest to home economists was the project of the health section 
on the relation of diet to tooth development in Pan-Pacific countries. 
This was led by Dr. Martha Jones of Queens Hospital, Honolulu. The 
report of Mary Anderson, director of the United States Women’s Bu- 
reau, who was international leader of the project on standards of living 
and wages in relation to the woman wage earner, was presented by Agnes 
Peterson. The social service section project was an analysis of the 
social welfare situations of the different countries, presented by Jean 
Begg of New Zealand, while the government project was presented by 
Mrs. George Straub of Honolulu. 

The resolutions of particular interest to home economics were: 


That home economics instruction for all ages be adjusted to include standards for 
social training and family adjustments in order that a more satisfactory home life 
may be assured. 

That secondary schools require a general course in homemaking, including instruc- 
tion in nutrition. 

That adult classes in home economics be made available where needed. 

That at conferences on food production and distribution in this and other areas, 
attention be called to the importance of considering these subjects on their programs 
in terms of human nutrition as well as economics. 

Diet and Teeth. That, recognizing the importance of correlative investigations 
concerning diet, physical and dental development in preschool children, comparative 
study be made wherever possible of different racial groups, especially of native groups 
living on restricted diets. 

That the attention of the countries in the Pacific basin be called to the need for 
studies in the adjustment of the family to modern industrial, economic, and social 
conditions and the adjustments necessary between international and inter-racial 
groups, these studies to include all economic levels. 


—LoulisE STANLEY, Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


American Country Life Association and Home Resources. Can 
we have both the “loaf of bread” to feed our body and “the narcissus”’ 
to feed our desire for beauty? This was one of the questions recurring 
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again and again in the 13th annual conference of the American Country 
Life Association, held at Madison, Wisconsin, October 7 to 10, 1930. 

The general theme of the conference was standards of living. Vari- 
ous groups concerned with rural life had meetings in the mornings. 
Then there were eight forums dealing with special phases of standards 
of living meeting in the afternoons. General assembly at eleven o’clock 
each day and meetings of the entire group at night served to stimulate 
and clarify the thinking in these smaller groups. 

The forum dealing with ‘‘Making the Most of Home Resources”’ at- 
tempted to see more clearly the objectives in rural life and the relation- 
ship between income and the better things of life, and to discover what 
resources are at hand and what prevents their fuller utilization. 

Dr. C. C. Taylor in summing up the whole conference stated that in 
attacking this rural problem it is futile to argue which comes first, at- 
tention to income or attention to better living; that we might well think 
of ourselves as driving a two-horse team—better income and better way 
of life. This is a concise way of putting the thought of those who dis- 
cussed “‘Making the Most of Home Resources.”’ With this point agreed 
upon, the group considered the following: 

1. Family living can be greatly improved through developing an eco- 
nomics of consumption as well as an economics of production. This 
means gaining much more information than we have at present regarding 
family expenditures and standards of living. 

2. Resources which an individual does not recognize and actually 
use are practically non-existent for him. It behooves us, therefore, to 
seek out and to recognize resources at hand—to analyze our human and 
personal resources as we analyze the natural resources of a nation. 

3. This would be a totally different world to each and every one of us 
if we could really see and hear the beauty which is all around us. 

Some of the resources listed and discussed by the group, the intelligent 
utilization of which could contribute to better living, include: the fran- 
chise; education of youth and adult; use of up-to-date information which 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Home Economics in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, from colleges of agriculture, through 
the Extension Service, through state and county departments of health, 
and other channels; planning for a long time ahead, especially in rela- 
tion to child development and wise use of income; healthful, comfort- 
able, and attractive houses and surroundings; natural beauties which 
surround the rural home; occupational satisfactions, especially the op- 
portunity to manage an enterprise instead of being merely a cog in the 
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wheel; opportunity for some phases of healthful, wholesome, enjoyable 
play and recreation at little expense; the contribution of wholesome food, 
space, and quiet to healthful living; opportunity for wholesome develop- 
ment of child through responsibility and through socializing influence of 
the rural home; opportunity to watch for and develop creative ability 
which as a people we sorely need in this age with its tendency more and 
more to make automatons of human beings. Budgeting and accounts 
as well as adequate equipment and a plan for wise utilzation of time 
were discussed as aids to the best use of resources. 

This long list of resources may give the impression that the group saw 
only a rosy picture, but such is not the case. The mere mention of 
these resources brought to the surface a whole retinue of problems in- 
volved. For example, it would seem that houses in rural areas should 
surely be so built that those who live within should have the most com- 
plete access to the beneficial rays of the sun. But houses, as built years 
ago, in the majority of cases must be used with little change. 

Perhaps in the list of resources, education should be starred or double- 
starred as solution of some of these problems depends upon the extent 
to which the whole country-side becomes informed and makes intelligent 
decisions and plans and puts these plans into effect. This stresses the 
importance of adult education and also of long-time planning. These 
problems will not be solved by application of an ointment or any quick- 
cure remedy. The problems are complex, some of them involving world- 
wide social and economic forces. Intelligent thinking on the part of 
many people with facts as a basis for decisions is perhaps the first step. 

The clear thinking of the farm homemakers who entered into the 
discussion was a real contribution. They recognized clearly that a quest 
for bread alone means spiritual starvation and that the quest for beauty 
is closely related to and inseparable from the quest for bread.—MINNIE 
Price, State Home Demonstration Leader, Columbus, Ohio. 














EDITORIAL 


International Federation of Home Economics. The summer of 
1930 saw several international gatherings of interest to home economists, 
but perhaps the one with which they are most closely concerned was 
that of the permanent international committee of the International 
Federation of Home Economics (Fédération Internationale de l’Enseigne- 
ment Ménager). The Federation, it will be remembered, is the organ- 
ization which supports an international office in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
and which has called four international congresses of home economics, 
the first in Fribourg in 1908 and the last in Rome in 1927. Its financial 
support comes from various contributing governments, dues of affiliated 
organizations and individual members, especially (in fact almost entirely) 
from the Swiss canton of Fribourg. The committee which met in Liége 
includes members from various countries, government officials, repre- 
sentatives of professional associations, and interested individuals. The 
full list printed in June, 1930, included from the United States the presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association, the editor of the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, and Mrs. Chris- 
tine Frederick; none of these were present at Liége, where the representa- 
tive of the American Home Economics Association was Mrs. Helen 
Buttrick. 

The principal items on the agenda were reports of two questionnaire 
studies and consideration of topics to be presented at the next inter- 
national congress of home economics. 

The first of the studies dealt with household labor in different coun- 
tries; its findings appeared in the July Bulletin of the International 
Office and were abstracted on page 946 of the November JouRNAL. Its 
presentation at Liége by the Comtesse de Keranflech of France aroused 
great interest, and the animated discussion that followed still further 
brought out the difference of conditions and points of view in different 
countries. For example, the attempts made in this country to place a 
money value on the labor of the homemaker seemed at first to arouse 
criticism as ignoring her social and spiritual contributions to family life, 
and was even understood to advocate money payments from husband to 
wife. Fortunately, Mrs. Buttrick was able to point out that the purpose 
was rather to dignify the work by showing its economic value—an idea 
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welcomed by some of the women delegates. It was evident that in some 
of the European countries the industrial production of household com- 
modities has not replaced home production to the extent that it has with 
us, and that consequently the essential tasks of homemaking are not the 
same. The labor of rural women also showed striking differences, but 
the group expressed general disapproval of the usage still obtaining in 
many parts of Europe for women to share in the heavy work of the farm. 

The second study reported was that on home economics instruction, 
questionnaires for which were sent out in 1929 by Mlle. Trouard-Riolle, 
and which was referred to in the JouRNAL for July, 1929, as an “‘inter- 
national stock-taking in home economics.” Mlle. Trouard-Riolle’s 
summary of the returns received from twelve countries was published 
in the October Bulletin of the International Office and will be noted in 
the January JOURNAL among abstracts in home economics education. 
The general feeling was that the study represented an excellent beginning 
in a subject which covers an enormous variation in social conditions, in 
the history and present administration of educational institutions, even 
in the terminology used within a single nation. 

Several topics were proposed for major consideration at the next in- 
ternational congress of home economics and for advance study in the 
various countries. The one which finally received the most votes was a 
comparison of training for homemaking (‘formation ménagére’’) in differ- 
ent countries and at different educational levels. Another interesting 
possibility was suggested by Mme. Moll-Weiss of France; she is now 
making a study of domestic service for the French National Association 
+f Home Economics Instruction, and pointed out that if representatives 
from other countries could fill in questionnaires such as she was using, 
these international findings could be reported at the international con- 
gress. The International Labor Bureau had been requested to make 
such a study and although an overcrowded program had obliged it 
to decline, it had endorsed the idea and recommended that it be put 
into effect by the International Office of Home Economics. Another 
topic voted down as not entirely within the scope of the congress, was 
the adaptation of national and regional costumes to the conditions of 
present-day life, and their simplification as an encouragement to their 


use. 

Arrangements for the date and place of the international congress had 
not been completed at the time of the meeting in Liége, but the hope is to 
hold it in 1932, probably in Germany, and definite announcement may 


be expected soon. 
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American Memberships in the International Federation of 
Home Economics. The question of support for the International 
Federation naturally came up at the Liége meeting, and it was evident 
that if the Federation and the office in Fribourg were to do what their 
founders and friends hope from them, they need a larger budget and a 
more widely distributed membership. Attention was called to the fact 
that the American Home Economics Association, certainly one of the 
largest and best organized groups of its kind, furnished only a very few 
individual members to the International Federation and that the Bulle- 
tin seemed to be read by only two or three persons in the United States. 

The international committee of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has been uncomfortably conscious of this situation and is desirous 
of stimulating better American support for the only international or- 
ganization devoted primarily to home economics. Last summer it 
suggested to the International Federation that it would be willing to 
attempt to collect and transmit membership dues from affiliated home 
economics associations, an idea which met with approval at Liége. The 
committee is now taking the matter up directly with the associations 
and hopes for good results. In its annual report the international com- 
mittee expressed its willingness to transmit to the Fribourg office the 
dues ($2.00 a year) of any persons in this country who care to take out 
individual memberships in the International Federation, thus saving 
them the trouble of arranging for foreign postal orders. 

All members of the Federation receive the Bulletin, now issued regu- 
larly every month by the International Office of Home Economics. 
Mme. Bonnabry, the director of the office, is also editor of the Bulletin, 
and it is becoming more interesting with every number. It includes 
reports of important meetings, such as the one at Liége; reports of studies, 
not only those made in connection with the International Office, such as 
the ones on household labor and home economics terminology, but others 
of significance to home economics; home economics news items from 
different countries; and notices of new books and papers. Most of the 
material is now given in French, though there are occasional papers or 
notes in English and German; but one does not need a profound knowl- 
edge of French to be able to get the gist of things. Although not 
all home economics developments in all countries are yet finding their 
way into the Bulletin, it is undoubtedly the best general source of such 
information and essential to every home economist who pretends to keep 
in touch with the international progress of her profession. 
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Even without the Bulletin there would be professional stimulus in 
belonging to an international organization devoted to better training for 
homemaking. And is such membership not a practical means by which 
the home economist may express her belief that closer association between 
those of like interests in different countries is an important step toward 
the international understanding on which the peace of the world depends? 

The offer of the international committee still holds. Send a check for 
$2.22 to cover dues and money order fee, to the secretary, Miss Helen 
W. Atwater, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C.; and be sure to give 
the exact address to which the Bulletin should be sent. 


International Congress of Familial Education. The home eco- 
nomics meeting already described was called in connection with this 
other and larger gathering at Liége, August 4 to 7. The Congrés In- 
ternational d’Education Familiale brought together between two and 
three hundred people from some forty-two countries to discuss various 
subjects connected with education for home and family life. In general, 
these were grouped under five heads: scientific studies of childhood, 
general considerations, preschool education, school and adult education, 
and popularization of familial education. In each case the reports from 
different countries had been submitted and printed in advance, and 
summaries prepared by special “‘rapporteurs’’ were presented orally to 
the congress as the basis of discussion. Mrs. Helen Buttrick and Miss 
Louise Glanton were official delegates from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Mrs. Buttrick sending to the international com- 
mittee an interesting report from which the following impressions are 
gained. 

The attendance was about evenly divided between men and women, 
among them a considerable number of priests, a smaller number of nuns, 
and comparatively few young people except for a group of young priests. 
The emphasis in the reports and discussions was on the spiritual and 
moral development of the family, the disciplines and character-develop- 
ing qualities of family relationships. The importance of the material 
and physical welfare of the family was taken for granted and scarcely 
touched upon. Modern psychology in relation to family life was dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of theory rather than of vital and present use. 
The contrast between all this and the usual American discussions of such 
themes led Mrs. Buttrick to conclude her report as follows: 


It seemed to me that it would be a very good thing if we could have a little of this 
point of view in our own work. Theoretically, we believe in the family as the normal 
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social unit, and yet so far as I have ever heard or read in home economics discussion we 
have not analyzed family life as a social and spiritual entity or tried to find out any 
means or methods of preserving its social and spiritual qualities. . . . I am sure 
their methods and even their ideas are quite impossible to us in the United States as 
life is lived there at present in the majority of homes, but I wish we could discover 
some means of getting back to ideas of social controls and of self-discipline and self- 
control for the sake of a family group. We seem to have overstressed self-expression 
and individualism in American life, and I wish we could go a little way in the other 
direction. And I think this is fundamentally the job of the home economics group. 


A pleasant feature of the closing general session of the congress was 
the announcement of the proposed establishment of the Institut Inter- 
national de Pedagogie Familiale, with headquarters in Brussels. 


Honor to Dr. Paul de Vuyst. No one has been a more consistent 
and influential friend of education for home and family life, and especially 
of its promotion by international means, than Dr. Paul de Vuyst. For 
more than forty years director general in the Belgian Ministry of Agri- 
culture, he has played a leading part in the development of rural home 
economics in that country. One of the original promoters of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home Economics Instruction, he has been con- 
tinuously a member of its permanent committee and an active, influen- 
tial figure at the international home economics congresses. Americans 
know him as an honored visitor to conferences on rural life. The Inter- 
national Commission on Familial Education is perhaps especially dear to 
his heart, and the original proposal for the endowed International Insti- 
tute of Familial Education came from him. It was, therefore, especially 
fitting and happy that at the Congress at Liége special honors should 
be paid him. At the close of the Congress a session was arranged at 
which his friends and associates presented his family with a portrait of 
him by a distinguished artist, in appreciation of his energy, devotion, 
leadership, and courageous originality. 

Characteristic of his power for innovation is the home economics train- 
ing school at Laeken, which Mrs. Buttrick describes on page 989; it 
owes its inception largely to his efforts and many features of its program 
are the fruit of his fertile, well-informed mind. Unless memory mis- 
leads, it was his idea to have different types of furniture and equipment 
installed in the different rooms of one of the dormitories, and to require 
the students to shift every few weeks from one to another. This plan 
had two purposes—one to let each girl learn by personal experience the 
pros and cons of each sort of equipment, and the other to avoid the habit 
of mind in which a change of physical surroundings throws a person out 
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of gear. And very likely Dr. de Vuyst was also behind another feature 
reported from Laeken which seems even more admirable—requiring 
every student to write an account of some phase of her work and—aye, 
there’s the rub!—herself arrange for its publication in some suitable 
place. Would that some wise, courageous spirit could secure for every 
home economics student in our colleges a similar valuable experience! 


International Conference of Rural Women. Of interest to home 
economists was the International Conference of Rural Women held 
in Vienna, May 26 to 28. It resulted from a previous meeting initiated 
by the Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair who, as president of the 
International Council of Women, had recognized the importance to the 
Council of understanding the opinion of rural women. The conference 
was truly international and also truly democratic in character, with 
delegates from organizations of rural women in twenty-eight countries, 
representing interests as varied as government departments, general 
rural or social welfare agencies, small farmers, large landowners, and 
highly specialized commodity groups. One of the delegates from the 
United States was Miss Frysinger of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to whom we are indebted for a first-hand report. 

An unusual feature was the arrangement for round-table conferences 
on conditions in different nations, at which the various national dele- 
gates were ready to answer questions. Some of the activities reported 
from different countries seem worth quoting: 


Australia: emergency hospitals, part-time housework services, rest-rooms, hotels. 

Canada: reduction of maternal mortality, playground supervision, itinerant music 
teachers, music festivals, legislation regarding the nationality of married women. 

League of Northern Housewives, Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden: 
health centers, handicrafts, citizenship, folk dances and songs. 

England and Wales: folk dancing revival, agricultural education for rural women. 

Germany: legal position of women, standardization of agricultural products. 

India: school of nursing, industrial school for women, society of ““women who live 
behind the veil’”’ and meet and sew for the poor. 

Rhodesia, South Africa: prevention of advertisements near highways, protective 
legislation for women and children, cinema regulations, forestration, rural medical 
and dental services. 

Transvaal, South Africa: building up of an endowment fund, rural nursing service. 

Switzerland: pasteurization of household preserves. 

United States: work of the Women’s Farm and Garden Association, the organiza- 
tion of women in connection with extension work, the part of rural women in agricul- 
tural commodity organizations and in general organizations of women. 
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The chairman of the conference was Mrs. Watt, founder of the 
Women’s Institutes of England and Wales; other prominent figures were 
Lady Aberdeen and Frau von Sprung, the president of the National 
Council of Women of Austria. Perhaps one of the best proofs of the 
high character of the conference is the fact that, despite the real profit 
and personal satisfaction which the delegates derived from their well- 
planned, friendly discussions, they decided against making themselves 
into another formal international organization. Instead, they arranged 
to retain informal connection through a liaison committee of which Mrs. 
Watt is chairman, and on which the members from the United States 
are Mrs. Edward Young and Miss Frysinger. This committee was 
requested to keep in touch with all interested groups of rural women, to 
pass on information regarding significant activities of the groups in 
different countries, and in general to “‘carry on” until another meeting, 
to be held not later than 1935. 


Home Economics at the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference. Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
was a prominent figure at the first Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference held 
in Hawaii in 1929, and was largely responsible for the part given to home 
economics in the one held last summer. Her account on pages 992 to 
994 tells a very gratifying story, and it is hoped that some of the reports 
made to the Conference may later be given to JOURNAL readers in more 
detail. 


Christmas Seals. In its task of combating tuberculosis, the National 
Tuberculosis Association also renders great service to the general cause 
of health education. This is true of the publicity for the annual sale 
of the Christmas seals by which it supports its work. For example, in 
the brief articles which it prepares for magazine use, one always finds 
several that discuss generally interesting aspects of health as an intro- 
duction to the appeal to buy Christmas seals. The JoURNAL OF HOME 
Economics has published some of these in previous years, and is glad 
this year to present to its readers the little one entitled “What Wage 
Earners Pay for Sickness.” 


According to a survey made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics a few years 
ago, two per cent of the American population is sick at any given time. The cost of 
this sickness aggregates the total of more than two billion dollars every year. 

Since this survey, another made by a life insurance company shows that approxi- 
mately $80 per year is spent by each wage-earner’s family as the cost of sickness. 
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This amount would not seem to be excessive—if it could be safely assumed that eighty 
dollars would cover the cost of all sickness from which the family might suffer. Un- 
fortunately, no family can arbitrarily fix any given sum to be spent. III health and 
its attendant medical attention may not be the only items to make inroads upon the 
family’s “‘sick budget.” A large dental job may present itself; a major operation may 
suddenly be required, or a contagious disease may infect some or all of the family— 
then where does the eighty dollar budget come in? 

An average of $80 for a sick budget represents a combination of larger and smaller 
amounts that vary from next to nothing to thousands of dollars per year. So long as 
sickness expenditures do not exceed the eighty dollars, so long can the budget hold its 
own. When it exceeds that amount trouble begins—for that family. They are 
either forced to go into debt, or accept charity. The latter is something nobody cares 
to do, so it often happens that the family resort to quackery, patent medicines, or do 
without medical attention entirely. 

Tuberculosis, alone, is responsible for a death rate that is from eight to twelve 
times higher among certain industrial workers than it is among farmers, for example. 
As menacing as these figures sound—and, in reality, are—the tuberculosis death rate 
has been declining since those statistics were compiled a few years ago. It is still 
altogether too high (79 out of every 100,000 persons), and tuberculosis still kills more 
persons between 18 and 40 than any other disease. At the same time, the rate has 
been cut in half in the last 20 years. 

It is not too much to say that the educational health programs that are made avail- 
able by tuberculosis associations have had considerable to do with this decline. 
Neither is it too much to add that the little Christmas seal that appears every holiday 
season has played its part in proving that tuberculosis is preventable. The money 
derived from its sale makes it possible to present effective health programs to establish 
clinics, and especially to help maintain summer camps for children who will become 
the industrial workers of tomorrow. 














RESEARCH 


EVALUATING CERTAIN EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN 
RURAL HOME 


CARROLL D. CLARK 


Storrs Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut 


Rural social surveys and community studies have made a fairly regu- 
lar practice of collecting information concerning the material equipment 
of the ruralhome. The farm, as students of rural life have often empha- 
sized, is not merely a place of industrial activity, but a home as well. 
While modern conveniences and facilities promoting the health, comfort, 
and efficiency of the family are by no means the only factors entering 
into that complex of values, cultural patterns, and psychological rela- 
tionships which constitutes the home, they nevertheless afford important 
clues indicative of its social adequacy and degree of well-being. We 
have learned that spiritual ideals and wholesome personalities are not 
unrelated to the physical and cultural milieu in which they grow. Per- 
haps that is one reason why so many sociological investigations of rural 
communities gather data bearing on home equipment. 

The usefulness of such data is seriously vitiated by the fact that there 
is no standard practice in the selection of facts about the home, nor any 
scoring device to facilitate objective comparisons or quantitative meas- 
urement. As a consequence it is difficult or impossible to compare the 
incidence of specific home items in different communities, or to procure 
indices of the level of home efficiency among various ethnic or occupa- 
tional groups in the same community. Inability to compare with accu- 
racy means inability to classify and constitutes a stumbling block in the 
way of the scientific understanding of social phenomena. 

Two questions involving these considerations confronted the depart- 
ment of sociological research of the Connecticut Agricultural College in 
carrying out a Purnell research project dealing with the mobility and 
adjustment of the Connecticut rural population. First, what facts con- 
cerning the home equipment of country people should be included in the 
schedule? Second, how could their relative importance be determined 
so that it might be possible to compare the homes of diverse groups or 
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communities? The attempt to answer these questions has raised more 
problems than it has solved, but some of the results may prove of interest. 

With respect to the first question, it was obviously impossible to in- 
clude all the physical characteristics of the home recognized as important 
by students of home economics. The central objective of the investiga- 
tion was not homemaking nor an analysis of living conditions but popula- 
tion movements and the adjustments effected by various groups. How- 
ever, because living conditions, as objectively expressed in home equip- 
ment, may be a significant factor in stability or equilibrium, they could 
not be altogether ignored. A detailed home management study of every 
home by qualified experts would have been an ideal arrangement, but 
this was out of the question. Hence, it was decided to list on the sched- 
ule a number of significant points concerning home equipment as affect- 
ing the convenience, health, and comfort of the family, which field work- 
ers without special training in home economics could readily ascertain. 

Ten items were finally chosen: central heat, running water, modern 
bathroom, ice box or mechanical refrigeration, adequate sewage disposal, 
electric or gas lighting, telephone, power for heavy housework, screens 
for doors and windows, and a sufficient number of rooms to insure neces- 
sary privacy and prevent overcrowding. This list purposely left out of 
account exterior equipment, such as the automobile, equipment essen- 
tially related to domestic art, such as the sewing machine, and equip- 
ment primarily of esthetic or educational significance, such as books, 
magazines, and pictures. Some data bearing on these phases were col- 
lected in the study, but were treated from a somewhat different stand- 
point, because they do not belong to the category of material home 
equipment. 

The ten items selected, while by no means the only ones of significance, 
were believed to possess several distinct advantages: (1) their impor- 
tance is generally recognized both by students of home conditions and by 
the lay public; (2) they lend themselves to clear-cut definition and objec- 
tive determination; and (3) they are data obtainable by the field sociolo- 
gist without a special training in home economics. The first nine items 
have been stressed as minimum essentials of the modern farm home by 
a widely circulated farm magazine. The tenth was added because it 
covers a feature strongly emphasized by sociologists and students of 
home economics alike. The list is an arbitrary one, and its selection is 
defensible chiefly on the ground of expediency. However, the plan was 
to employ it as an experimental device that might lead to a more critical 
characterization of the modern farm home. 
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The second question, concerning the relative importance of the ten 
items, had to be faced squarely as soon as an attempt was made to draw 
comparisons between different groups and communities. The preva- 
lence of most of the ‘‘essentials’”’ was found to vary widely in the communi- 
ties selected for intensive study, while the variation in the case of ethnic 
groups or occupational classes living side by side proved to be even more 
marked. Families of certain foreign nationalities rarely subscribe for 
telephones, while most of their native American neighbors have this 
equipment. Some rural sections are not reached by telephone or electric 
power lines; others have both of these advantages and even city water 
and sewage systems. These variations in home equipment lead to many 
queries. Is running water, say, a bigger asset in the farm home than 
electric lights? Is a refrigerator more important than power for doing 
heavy work? Is a septic tank or other efficient means of sewage dis- 
posal more vital than a furnace? 

These are matters that the family must decide by weighing cost, indi- 
vidual needs, and other practical considerations. The relative impor- 
tance of the essentials will depend largely upon the exigencies of the 
particular case. A refrigerator may not be so urgent if a farm family has 
a cool spring-house and ice must be hauled several miles. Climatic and 
geographical conditions will influence the relative importance of some 
items, such as screens or central heat. But laying aside the peculiarities 
of the individual case and the more extreme regional variations, is it 
feasible to evaluate or “‘weight”’ the various items of home equipment in 
such manner that statistical comparison may be made concerning the 
material level of home efficiency of large groups? 

Strong objections can be raised against a scheme for scoring homes 
somewhat as stock breeders score animals or as the public health depart- 
ments of some states score restaurants. It is patent that many of the 
vital attributes of a home do not lend themselves to quantitative 
measurement or comparison. At the same time, homes differ in the level 
of material culture, and the latter can readily be dealt with quantitatively. 
Material culture in the form of labor-saving devices and household con- 
veniences is not only important in itself, but it may serve as an index 
of standards, values, and other non-material traits with which it is closely 
integrated. A score-rating on the basis of our ten essentials may 
thus be significant of the degree of Americanization of a foreign group, 
or the degree of urbanization of a rural community. Comparison of 
isolated items is helpful, but it is not enough. To know what percent- 
age of the families in a rural community have electric lights, or what pro- 
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portion of certain ethnic groups have telephones, is to gain some. ight 
into the mode of living of the groups involved; but as we study the groups 
intensively, we begin to feel the need of a quantitative expression for 
home equipment as a whole. In other words, we want a scoring de vice 
that will enable u, to evaluate the level of material equipment of ditier- 
ent homes and to measure the variations from an arbitrary norm or 
standard. 

In order to secur lata from which might be constructed a rough scale 
for evaluating the guipment of the rural home, a number of home- 
makers and teachers of home economics were given an opportunity to 
rank the ten essentials in the order of their importance and to weight 
them with respect to each other. The accompanying “score sheet’’ 
was sent to 47 selected homemakers, 23 wives of faculty members of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 30 college and university teachers of 
home economics, and 21 high school teachers of the same subject, with 
the request that they rate the ten items according to the accompanying 
instructions. The 47 “‘selected homemakers” were country women who 
had been previously visited by the field workers and found to be con- 
spicuously successful in their vocation. The faculty wives were all rural 
homemakers and probab’ above the average in intelligence and in home- 
making ability. The  ;h school teachers cooperating were entirely 
from the state of Connecticut, but the college and university teachers 
were scattered over various parts of the United States; most of them were 
familiar with New England conditions. 

As the instructions explained, each item was to be given a ranking from 
1 to 10 and a weighted score such that the total for the ten items would 
equal 100. It may be noted that only the first item, “‘at least one room 
for each member of household,” led to any difficulty in interpretation. 
A few took this to mean a separate bedroom for every member, instead of 
meaning, as was intended, at least as many rooms in the house as there 
are members of the household. Several cooperators made the criticism 
that some of the items are mutually interdependent, making independent 
ratings difficult. A bath, they pointed out, depends on running water 
and a means of sewage disposal, and power for housework depends on 
electricity. Toa certain extent this interdependence undoubtedly exists, 
although not every rural home having running water and efficient sewage 
disposal is equipped with bath and indoor toilet, and many farm homes 
lacking electricity employ gasoline power to run washing machines and 
other labor-saving equipment. 
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SCORE SHEET FOR THE MoOpERN RuRAL HOME 


Sociological Studies of the Connecticut Agricultural College 


B :low are ten items based on a list recently suggested by a certain farm periodical 
as eribodying minimum essentials of the modern rural home. What, in your opin- 
ion, s the relative importance of each of the ten items as mak‘ng for the comfort, 
hea!th, convenience, and efficiency of the New England rural fataily? In Column A, 
rank the items in the order of their importance, placing 1 after the item you consider 
mc t essential, 2 after that next in importance, and so on ur: il you have placed 10 
after the item of least importance. 

Now turn to Column B. In order to “weight” the seve’ il items, i.e., to assign 
relative importance to them, consider that you have 100 poi..ts to divide among the 
ten items as you see fit. If, in your opinion, all the items are of equal importance, 
each will receive a score of ten points. If three items are given 20 points each, the 
other seven can have only 40 points divided among them. Remember, you have 
just 100 points to distribute among the ten items. 

You may have in mind other features of a modern home that seem of more im- 
portance than those listed here, but do not change any of those below, for unless vou 
follow instructions exactly, your score sheet cannot be used. Instead, turn to the 
back of this sheet where you will find a space provided for the other features you 
think should be included. Make any comments you may wish concerning your 


method of scoring, etc. 


—— COLUMN B 
‘ , niin , ‘ , coLtumn A = 
LIST OF ITEMS AFFECTING THE CONVENIENCE, THE HEALTH, AND THE RANK ORDER WEIGTED RANK 
EFFICIENCY OF THE RURAL HOME* (FRoM 1 To 10) SCORES 
| TOTAL = 100 





At least one room for each member of household. ee en 
Central heating (furnace, or heat supplied from a central plant). 
Running water in house (including kitchen pump)........... 

Bath complete (including indoor toilet)..................... 
ee ee iE i io. 50.0 55 0000 0b sesedeunsennwen 
Adequate sewage disposal (including cess pool or septic tank). . 
nn ccc dente acuanaeh hewn Rue eeae ee 
Power for doing housework (vacuum cleaner, mechanical wash- 


ing machine)....... sh he astra cts gh le Ania aaa are 


Telephone shane ie ee nemesis entice e oh ws 
Windows and doen 0 scree mail napleet t flies i in summer........ 





* In case athe meaning eta any item does not seem clear, use your best judgment, explaining 
on the back of this sheet the way you interpreted it. 


Replies were received from 21 of the selected homemakers, 9 of the 
faculty wives, 28 of the college and university teachers, and 12 of the 
high school teachers. Interesting variations appeared in the ratings 
given to the various items by the four groups, but there were definite 
tendencies on the part of all to rate certain items high and certain others 
low. The two groups of teachers showed a marked similarity in their 
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judgments, as did also the two groups of homemakers, the chief contrasts 
appearing between teachers and homemakers. The order in which the 
ten items were ranked by the four groups, as determined by the arith- 
metic means of the rank positions assigned each item, is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Means of the rank order of ten items of home equipment, by groups of cooperators 











nee ~~ oo HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS | FACULTY HOMEMAKERS | meee 5 — 
Item Rank | Item | Rank Item Rank Item Rank 
— || | | — | — | —_ 
Running water | 2.37| Sewage dis- | | Running | Running 
| posal | 1.58 water 1.56 water 1.86 
Screens | 2.81) Running | Sewage dis- | Sewage dis- 
| water | 2.66) posal | 2.33) posal 3.71 
Sewage disposal | 3.56) Screens | 3.00) Screens 3.56) Modern bath- 
| | room 4.43 
Modern _bath- | Modern bath- | Modern bath- | Screens | 5.14 
room 5.48 room 4.25 room | 4.44 
Power for house- Electric lights | 6.42) Central heat 5.22); Central heat 5.33 
work | 6.00 
Sufficient house | Power for | Electric lights | 6.89) Electric lights | 5.81 
room 6.41; housework | 7.08) 
Telephone 6. 56) Telephone 7.08) Telephone | 7.56) Refrigerator 5.95 
Central heat 6.74) Sufficient | Power for | Telephone 7.10 





house room io housework | 7.78 
Central heat . 83) Refrigerator | 7.78) Power for 


| housework | 7.19 


Electric lights 


~] 


Refrigerator 8.00) Refrigerator | 7.83) Sufficient | Sufficient 


| house room 7.89, house room | 8.62 





There is a clearly defined tendency for all groups to rank running water, 
sewage disposal, and screens near the top of the list. Bath, central heat, 
and electric lights are given an intermediate position by most of the 
cooperators in the several groups, while refrigeration and sufficient rooms 
tend to occupy the lower end of the list. Both teacher groups are in- 
clined to give a higher ranking to power and sufficient rooms, and a lower 
ranking to refrigeration and central heat, than the homemaker groups. 
There is striking uniformity in the rankings accorded running water, 
bath, and telephone. 

The weighted scores assigned to the ten items follow the same tend- 
encies. Since differences between the two teacher groups and between 
the two homemaker groups are relatively slight, these groups may be 
thrown together so that comparison may be made between the weighted 
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scores of all teachers and all homemakers. The means of the weighted 
scores of these major groups are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Means of the weighted scores of home equipment items, by major groups 


ALL TEACHERS ALL HOMEMAKERS 


Item Score Item Score 

° ; rsrey ' - . w ; _ eae rae 
Running water...... pasar ah asa BS.GS § BE Gin kos cic ccc cccwesines | 15.80 
Eee rere bk | Sewage disposal. . . “aia 12.43 
i ckticecenaas :; sh WE Dida sniresriasetess ..| 10.77 
Modern bathroom..... | 10.43 | Central heat............ renee oe | 10.47 
Power for housework...... .| 9.65 | Modern bathroom................ | 9.83 
Sufficient house room... .. ....| 8.43 | Electric lights...... Pee } 9.25 
Electric lights............ ...| 8.00 | Refrigerator......... 5 ips an nl 
PN 5 6h 46 00 eo easedanoens 7.90 | Telephone.......... | 8.30 
Central heat..... 7.75 | Power for housework...... 7.83 
Refrigerator. . re : 6.14 | Sufficient house room............. |} 6.43 
Total..... =e chee ME vissesusecanéusebanwiens | 99.98 


The strongest similarities in the mean scores of the two groups appear 
in the values assigned to running water, sewage disposal, screens, bath, 
electric lights, and telephone. There is no dispute in placing running 
water first with a score of about 15, sewage disposal second with a score 
of approximately 13, and screens third with a score around 12, while 
bath would seem to occupy fourth place with a score of 10. The rank 
position and scores to be allotted to power, sufficient rooms, central 
heat, and refrigeration remain seriously in doubt. The teachers give 
much more weight to power and sufficient rooms than do the homemakers, 
while the latter emphasize central heat and refrigeration. 

Since the numbers on which the above results are based are rather small 
and the variations in the individual scores relatively large, the question 
arises as to the adequacy of the samples. Would similar studies based on 
other samples of teachers and homemakers be likely to give wholly differ- 
ent results? In an effort to answer this question, the standard deviations 
of the rank order values and weighted scores from their respective means 
and the standard errors of the means were calculated as in Table 3.! 


'The formula by which the unreliability of the means of the samples was deter- 


. : osample . . — — 
mined is: 4 = ——-=—. SeeChaddock, R. E., Principles and Methods of Statistics. 


VN 
p. 237 ff. 
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TABLE 3 
Standard deviations and standard errors of means for rank order and weighted score values of 
teacher and homemaker groups 


























ea a | 3 nm | 
eld} ele 212] 8] eg 
pep tele | ae] ele | ee] el 
pel} a |e ldel a] 2] el ee] e | 8 
VES; E] 2/88) G) 2] 8] 88) 2] & 
} a” | & a | a" |] aw | 8 | ff 2; § 4 
eee) wee ee ERE —| |---| -—— , ——- , —— 
All teachers | 
Rank order averages. .....| 6.75, 7.10) 2.45) 5.13) 7.98) 2.95) 6.80) 6.30) 6.73) 2.83 
Standard deviations. ... . 2.98) 1.35) 1.22) 1.91) 2.00) 1.86) 1.34) 2.41) 2.45) 2.08 
Standard errors. ......... 0.47| 0.29) 0.19) 0.30) 0.32) 0.29] 0.21) 0.38) 0.39) 0.33 
All homemakers | 
Rank order averages. . sal 8.40) 5.30) 1.77) 4.43) 6.50 3. 30) 6.13) 7.37) 7.23) 4.66 
Standard deviations. .... 2.37} 2.49) 1.17) 2.03) 2.25) 2.38) 2.20) 1.36) 2.26) 2.51 
Standard errors..........| 0.43) 0.45) 0.21) 0.37) 0.41) 0.43) 0.40) 0.25, 0.41) 0. 46 
All teachers 
Weighted score averages...| 8.43) 7.75)15.01/10. 43) 6. 14/13. 61 8. 00) 9.65, 7.90/13.08 
Standard deviations. ..... 4.69) 2.54) 3.95) 3.50) 3.04) 4.10) 2.92) 3.91) 3.71) 3.97 
Standard errors.......... 0.74) 0.40) 0.62) 0.54) 0.48] 0.66) 0.46) 0.66) 0.59) 0.63 
| 1 | | | | 
| | | i 
All homemakers | | 





| | 
Weighted score averages. .. 6.43 10. 47/15. 80) 9.83) 8.87|12.43) 9. 25) 4 83} 8.3010.77 
Standard deviations. ..... 3.40) 3.85) 5.10) 2.85) 3.08 1.02] 3.60) 2.70) 3.85) 3.70 
Standard errors.......... | 0.62) 0.70; 0.93) 0.52) 0.56} 0. 19) 0.66 0.49) 0.70 0.68 











The chances are 2 to 1 that the means of further samples would fall 
within a range of one standard error plus or minus from the means of 
the present samples. Applying this test we find that, while the positions 
and scores of most of the ten essentials are likely to shift considerably 
in further sampling, the more pronounced tendencies are almost certain 
to be borne out by similar studies of other groups of homemakers and 
teachers. For instance, the chances are 369 to 1 that further sampling 
would not lead to the interchanging of the positions assigned*to running 
water and bath, or to those assigned to sewage disposal and electric 
lights, by the two groups. The same would hold for the weighted scores 
assigned to these items. Furthermore,the chances are better than 2 to 1 
that further samples would bear out the tendency of teachers and home- 
makers to differ as at present in their emphasis upon power, sufficient 
rooms, central heat, and refrigeration. 

The explanation of the differences appearing in the scores of teachers 
and homemakers is an interesting matter for speculation. To some de- 
gree these differences undoubtedly indicate divergences in cultural stand- 
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ards and in the “definition of the situation” resulting from unlike train- 
ing and diverse experience complexes. Broader theoretical considera- 
tions are naturally more likely to be taken into account by teachers and 
other specialists in the field of home economics. The importance of 
screens and efficient sewage disposal as measures protecting individual 
and community health, and of adequate house room as a means of in- 
suring necessary privacy, are evidently recognized more clearly by the 
teacher group. The strong emphasis placed upon power for doing heavy 
housework by the same group may be largely due to the clearer recog- 
nition of the saving such equipment means for the housewife’s strength 
and health. 

On the other hand, certain practical considerations are more apt to 
receive full weight on the part of the rural homemakers. Living in an 
area where winters are long and where the farm houses, often more than a 
century old, are full of obsolescent fireplaces, the present homemaker 
group gives central heat an emphatic rating. Moreover, most of 
these New England farmhouses occupied by the present generation of 
homemakers were built to accommodate much larger families than those 
at present. Consequently, the problem of overcrowding must seem 
merely academic to most of these homemakers. Power for housework 
may appear out of reach to many rural women because of the heavy 
expense, especially in districts lacking electricity. An ice box, however, 
is a piece of equipment that may appear more practicable financially 
and of obvious value in saving both food and labor. 

The cooperators were requested to list other items of home equipment 
that they considered of more importance for the rural home than the ten 
essentials here chosen. In this way it was hoped to secure empirical 
data for the construction of a more adequate list. The suggestions 
received on this point were so lacking in unanimity as to be of dubious 
value for this purpose. Only five other items were suggested by more 
than one cooperator. These were as follows: 


Provision for cooking, other than coal range. ... 5 
Hot water heater. . 3 
Adequate ventilation. . . 2 
Radio 2 
Automobile En eee eR reer 2 ecw ee oie atthe x a ela aoe 2 


No other item was considered of coordinate importance by a majority 
of any of the groups reporting. Nor was there a concerted protest 
against the inclusion of any of the ten items selected as minimum es- 
sentials of the modern rural home. 
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The averages of the weighted scores of all cooperators were used as the 
basis for the following tentative scoring device by means of which a single 
quantitative expression was given the homes surveyed in the study of 
population mobility in rural Connecticut: 


Running water in house (including kitchen pump)................... 15 
Adequate sewage disposal (including cess pool or septic tank ). ‘iene oe 
Windows and doors screened against flies in summer........... venue 
Bath complete (including indoor toilet)........................ —e er 
Electric or gas lighting. . pais ecees 
Central heating (furnace, or heat ounglled fom a ‘canted plant) ae rene i) 
Power for doing heavy housework (vacuum cleaner, mechanical wash- 
ing machine, etc.)........... usbédcdueeeseseseksadssssineaen, Oe 
Telephone. . ; ee 8 
At least one room for e ach member d houssheld. Lidestetivseasn. GE 
BOD DUNE Gi MRUCUIERE BOITUNOTREIOR. 6 occ cccccccccccccccccccacae 7 
EO een ee Ss 


Application of the scoring device to the homes of rural dwellers in the 
six Connecticut towns selected for intensive sociological study reveals 
some striking differences in the results obtained from certain ethnic and 
occupational groups, only a few of which can be summarized in the pres- 
ent article. They may suffice, however, to show the utility of a quanti- 
tative scheme for expressing differences in the material home equipment 
of diverse groups. 

Table 4 reveals a wide variation in the average home equipment scores 
of native-born and foreign-born families surveyed in the six towns. A 
family was classed as “foreign-born” if the head of the household was 
born in a foreign country. In Killingworth every family in the town was 
surveyed; in the other towns the effort was made to procure a representa- 
tive sample of all families living in the open country. 

"TABLE 4 
Average home eg si pment sc scores of native-born and forei gn born families in 6 Conne: ticut towns 








NATIVE-BORN | FOREIGN-BORN 
TOWN a — = —_ — 

| Number of Score | Nt ur nbe + of - 
. i core score 

families amilie 

ETT Pe pe eens Re eC Ee 140 | 70.6 | 64 53.7 
I tos ols aaah ade eee eae 62 43.3 | 60 29.7 
Ee nr er re 31 66.1 | 28 81.8 
EGS ahah dng ta} Wad wake eke ea ndodare od 78 | 70.7 34 56.1 
eno eG oh aak od cha bh habe wa we Wen en 58 | 65.3 | 25 50.3 
9 | 7 61.5 


EE OE EEE aT Cee 30 | ~~ &6. 
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In Cheshire, an area characterized by progressive agriculture along 
intensive lines, the averages for both native and foreign groups were 
found to exceed those of Killingworth, a region of decadent farming. 
The average score of the foreign-born group in Ellington is higher than 
that of the native-born group in any town except East Windsor. Prac- 
tically all of the foreign families in the former town live in the tobacco 
area of the Connecticut River Valley and are competing successfully with 
native families in a highly intensive type of farming industry. In all 
other towns, the average home equipment scores of the native-born groups 
are higher than those of the foreign-born, but the latter vary widely 
among themselves. In Cheshire, for instance, the English average 74.5 
and the Germans 68.4, while the Italians and Poles average only 40.0 
and 28.0, respectively. The excellent showing made by the Ellington 
foreign group is largely due to the presence of many Swiss and Russian 
Jews, ethnic groups which are accustomed to maintaining high standards 
in the home. 

A comparison of the average scores of commuters (many of them part- 
time farmers employed in the cities) and local workers (full-time farmers 
and others locally employed) was made in the towns of Cheshire and Kill- 
ingworth. In the former town, 79 commuter families were found to 
average 70.9, as against an average of 65.2 made by 97 families of local 
workers; in the latter, 32 commuter families averaged 41.2, while 58 
local worker families averaged 37.5. Space does not permit sociological 
explanation of the differences disclosed in the average scores of the 
various groups studied. There is a fairly high positive correlation be- 
tween home equipment scores and gross family income, and between the 
former and years of schooling completed by the head of the household. 
But many other cultural and economic factors are likewise involved. 

In conclusion, it must be conceded that the present scoring device 
rests on insufficient numbers and leaves out of account too many factors 
of importance, to provide a wholly reliable device for evaluating home 
equipment as affecting convenience, health, and comfort, even in the 
Connecticut area. The results are offered for what they may be worth 
in the hope that further research may be stimulated along this line with 
the aim of developing a more satisfactory scoring system. 
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Early American Furniture Makers. A 
Social and Biographical Study. By 


THomMAS HAMILTON ORMSBEE. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
pany, 1930, pp. 182, $3.50. 

A successful publicity man whose 


hobby is the study and pursuit of early 
American furniture and who has ridden 
it so long and well that he is a recognized 
authority on the subject, here writes of 
the men who made the furniture and of 
how each came to give his products their 
characteristic quality; and in so doing he 
tells a charming story of the develop- 
ment of cabinet-making in this country 
from 1640 to 1860, showing also how it 
reflects social and economic conditions. 
Besides excellent illustrations scattered 
through the text, there are eight pages 
that give ‘“‘a pictorial outline of American 
furniture.” The end papers carry a 
delightful chronological chart connect- 
ing historic events with developments in 
English and American furniture. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. 
By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER. Re- 
vised edition. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1930, pp. 831, $2.50. 
A new edition of a book whose well- 

earned popularity has endured for 

twenty-four years, through five editions 
and many reprintings. The present 
revision differs in many points from its 
predecessor of 1923, though its general 
character remains unchanged; it includes 
new food materials, new equipment such 
as mechanical refrigerators and pressure 
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cookers, and consequently certain new 
methods. 


French Cooking for Everywoman. By 
MARCELLYs. Translated from Les 
Recettes de Grandmére. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930, pp. 237, 
$2.75. 

Housekeepers who agree with the cover 
of this book that “Everybody, everyday, 
wants every meal another way,” will 
find their culinary ambitions piqued by 
its well-classified collection of recipes, 
which, though they do not list quantities 
of ingredients as meticulously as “many 
expert and even scientific cookery books 
already published,” do tell the total time 
required for preparation and the number 
of persons served, and which include 
many dishes typical of the good bour- 
geois cookery of France. 


Cheating the Junk Pile. The Purchase 
and Maintenance of Household Equip- 
ments. By Etuet R. Peyser. New 
and enlarged edition. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1930, pp. 488, 
$3.50. 

A sprightly book of practical sugges- 
tions on various phases of household 
equipment and management, first pub- 
lished in 1922 and now brought up-to- 
date by the addition of some seventy- 
five pages about recent household devel- 
opments in such lines as water softening 
devices, gas heating, special types of 
glass, air conditioning, and insulation. 
The pills of knowledge are sugar-coated 
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by such chapter heads as “Electrocuting 
the wash,” “Kitchen cosmetics,”’ ““Brush- 
ing up on brushes,” and “The glass of 
life.” 


The Home-owner’s Manual. By Doro- 
THY and JuLIAN OLNEY. New York: 
The Century Company, 1930, pp. 


240, $2.50. 

Practical directions for doing things 
about the home and grounds, including 
among others wall-papering, furnace 
operation, cement and stone work, gar- 
den planning and planting, with a 
chapter on play facilities. 


City Planning. A Series of Papers Pre- 
senting the Essential Elements of a City 
Plan. Edited by JoHN NoLen. Sec- 
ond edition. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1929, pp. 513, $3.00. 

A volume in the National Municipal 
League Series, prepared “‘first of all for 
the more serious and responsible part of 
the general public that seeks in compact 
and readable form reliable information 
and guidance as to the nature, purposes 
and methods of city planning.”” Among 
the contributors of the carefully related 
essays are Frederick Law Olmsted, J. 
Horace McFarland, George Burdett 
Ford, James Ford, and the editor, John 
Nolen, who presented a paper on “Hous- 
ing for the Modern Family” at the 1930 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Riders of the Plagues. The Story of the 
Conquest of Disease. By James A. 
Tosey. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1930, pp. 348, $3.50. 

A frequent writer of popular articles 
on health here discusses a dozen topics, 
such as “Great Plagues of the Past,” 
“The Dawn of Public Health,” “The 
Lady with the Lamp,” and “The New 
Science of Nutrition.” 
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A World Panorama of Health Education. 
Seen through Meetings of the Health 
Section of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, July 27-August 2, 1929. New 
York: American Child Health Asso- 
ciation and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1930, pp. 256, 
$0.50. 

Besides concise facts regarding the 
organization of health education in the 
different countries represented at the 
Congress, resolutions passed, and mem- 
bers enrolled, this volume contains brief 
papers on special aspects of the subject. 


Educational Achievement in Relation to 
Intelligence. By CHARLES W. St. JOHN. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1930, pp. 219, $3.50. 

Having stated his theory that the aim 
of education is to provide for the individ- 
ual experiences from which he will 
emerge as “a free personality, well 
socialized and well integrated about a 
developing, constructive social purpose,” 
the author proceeds to a concise descrip- 
tion and evaluation of psychological and 
educational tests and a survey of previous 
studies in this general field; reports the 
methods and results of a statistical study 
of the relation of intelligence quotient to 
achievement; outlines a few case studies 
as illustrating certain points; and con- 
siders the inferences to be drawn regard- 
ing educational organization and meth- 
ods. A bibliography is appended. 


Handcraft for Home, School, Playground 
and Summer Camp. By the Ptay- 
GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
or America. Revised edition. New 
York: Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1930, pp. 79, 
$1.50. 

This book has been planned to meet 
the needs of boys and girls who, deprived 
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of the old woodshed or shop and of the 
help of their overbusy parents, still long 
to make boats and toys and all the rest. 
It gives explicit directions and diagrams 
for constructing a variety of simple and 
interesting things which do not require 
large space or elaborate equipment. 
The mimeographed sheets, about 12 by 
14 inches in size, are securely bound in 
heavy blue paper. 


Girls of Long Ago. By Ina DONNALLY 


Peters. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1930, p. 324, 
$2.50. 

Mildly pleasant stories about the 


wives of the presidents, from Martha 
Washington to Mary Todd Lincoln, are 
used as pegs on which to hang descrip- 
tions of the times and the customs and 
costumes of the times. 


Story-Telling to Live-Wire Boys. By 
GEORGE TASKER MILLER. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1930, pp. 
217, $2.50. 

A book endorsed by the editor of 
Scouting and intended primarily for 
scoutmasters, but nevertheless useful to 
any who realize the educational possi- 
bilities of story-telling and wish to know 
how to choose and to tell stories. 


The Modern Worker. 
Wiese and Rvutu RETICKER. 


By Mrprep J. 
New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 

pp. 610, $2.40. 

This book was prepared primarily for 
the many students who do not reach the 
upper classes in college in which courses 
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in labor are usually taught, but who 
nevertheless need, as a basis for their 
thinking on controversial questions re- 
garding the worker, an understanding of 
his conditions and their background. It 
attempts to present the labor situation 
as a whole, without overemphasis on any 
special problems, and to reflect attitudes 
actually held by the different groups in 
industry. 


Magazine Article Wriling. By ERNEs1 
BRENNECKE, JR., and DONALD LEMEN 
CLarRK. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, pp. 388, $3.00. 
Information of practical value to those 

who seriously wish to develop ability in 
preparing and placing articles, sensibly 
and ably presented. The authors are 
teachers of English at Columbia Univer- 
sity who have learned the needs of such 
writers through extension and corres- 
pondence courses. 


~ A Select Bibliography of Modern Economic 


Theory, 1870-1929. Compiled by 

Harotp E. Batson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Company, 1930, pp. 

224, $2.50. 

References to the more important 
literature of modern theoretical econom- 
ics listed in two ways: first, in a classi- 
fied subject bibliography, with a brief 
annotation to each item; and second, bv 
authors, the latter list including more 
items than the former, but without anno- 
tation. Carefully prepared in the hope 
of aiding the student to decide what of 
the mass of material available he should 
examine in the original. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Post-war progress in child welfare. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 151, Sept. 
1-116 (1930). 

Following the introduction by the 
editors, J. Prentice Murphy, who gives 
a resumé of the decade since the war, 
and J. H. S. Bossard, who writes of child 
welfare and the modern mind, the mate- 
rial is presented in five parts: changing 
backgrounds 1919-1929; a decade of 
health work for children; a decade of 
mental hygiene; special problems of 
special groups; and a general section. 
Each of these sections contains from 
four to seven authoritative articles, 
making the volume one of great value to 
students in this important and rapidly 
developing field. 


he orientation of plane figures as a fac- 
tor in their perception by children. 

CHARLOTTE Rice, Child Development 

1, 111-143 (1930). 

Data are presented to show that 
children’s orientation of plane figures 
on the page appears to rise rather suddenly 
as a factor in their perception and, at 
about 5 to 6 years of age, that the degree 
of familiarity with the figures bears little 
relation to the reaction toward their 
orientation by the child; that the first 
perception test is a truer measure of a 
child’s general perceptual development 
than the second, since then the learning 
factor is not involved; that perceptual 
development is more closely allied to 
development in imitative drawing than is 
motor development; and that a very high 
correlation exists between scores which 
measure perception and those which 
measure motor control. 


An adaptation of the Ishihara color test 
for use with children of preschool age, 
FLORENCE C. WOELFEL. Child De- 
velopment 1, 144-151 (1930). 

The Ishihara test for color blindness 
was successfully adopted for use with 
children from 3} to 6 years, children who 
showed certain marked color reactions 
among which are: no sex differences in 
color discrimination, a closer relation 
between C. A. and total score on the 
color test than between M. A. and test 
score; but one child under 3} years C. A. 
and no child under 3{3 M.A. could do 
the test; a few retests after one year gave 
scores approximately as high as would 
have been predicted for the age level of 
the child on the second test; three retests 
within a month showed a strong tend- 
ency toward the same errors in all tests. 


A comparison of colored with uncolored 
pictures, M. P. MacLean. Educ. 
Screen 9, 196-199 (1930). 

By means of experimental studies with 
colored and uncolored pictures it is 
shown that pictures used for educational 
purposes should be mixed, the nature and 
purpose of each picture determining 
whether or not it should be colored, or 
presented in duplicate both with and 
without color. Autochromes were found 
to be the most satisfactory colored pic- 
tures; red attracted most attention in 
proportion to the amount used; and the 
use of color aided in arousing sensations 
of light and warmth. 


Collective behavior of children at a pre- 
school age, A. S. Satusky. J. Social 
Psych. 1, 367-376 (1930). 

The formation of social habits in young 
children is a problem of special interest 
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to educators of the Soviet Republics. 
This study of children’s “collectives” 
(defined as groups between whom there 
is a certain interaction and who react as 
a whole to the stimuli of a situation) 
presents Ukrainian observations of short- 
lived spontaneous collectives among 
children of widely different social en- 
vironment, such as kindergartens in 
which most of the children were those of 
qualified workers and employees all 
socially active, and another in which 
the children were of the proletariat who 
follow the old mode of life. The dura- 
tion of a collective was found to depend 
largely upon the character of the game 
played which is determined by the chil- 
dren’s experience and development, and 
this in turn by their age. Since the 
character of the game reflects the en- 
vironmental influence, the educator 
seeks through the environment to influ- 
ence the character of freely chosen games. 
When the children’s experience was en- 
larged by taking them on excursions (for 
example, to cooperative stores) new 
games appeared which supplanted the 
undesirable ones. The importance of 
leadership is pointed out but not dis- 
cussed. The author concludes that even 
the little which has already been learned 
by educators about children’s collectives 
has demonstrated the practical import- 
ance of such studies. 


Age of school entrance and subsequent 
school record, JAMES KNIGHT AND 
H. T. Manvuer. School & Soc. 32, 
24-26 (1930). 

Data on the school progress and suc- 
cess of 62 high school graduates who 
entered school at 6 years and a similar 
group of 41 who entered at 7, show that 
on the average the 6-year-old entrants 
did as well or better than the 7-year-olds. 
This result could not be explained by any 
measurable factors of selection. 
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The intelligence and achievement of 
Southern negro children, T. R. Gartu, 
B. E. Lovetapy, H. W. Smiru. 
School & Soc. 32, 431-435 (1930). 
This study of 2,006 negro public 

school children from 6 to 20 years of age 

shows that their mental growth line, 
which starts at the same point as the 
whites, lags steadily behind with increas- 
ing years. The educational retardation 
is 61.1 per cent, the mental age consider- 
ably below that of whites, the median 

1.Q. 77.9. The educational age is above 

that of the mental age, the E.Q. is about 

the same as the I.Q., and the correlation 
between intelligence and the combined 

factors of education is high, 0.81. 


Home Economics Reminder. Parent 
education number. New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, July, 1930, pp. 51. 
Contributions by members of the staff 

of the department of family life on the 
nursery school, instruction, research, 
psychological examinations, feeding 
health, clothing, toys, books, stories, 
home furnishings, and other topics. 


Better Parents Bulletin. Special pre- 
school number, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, Septem- 
ber, 1930, pp. 15. 

An editorial on preschool education, 
discussions of the aims of the preschool 
program, the organization of a preschool, 
and why a child should go to a pre- 
school, together with a bibliography on 
preschool education, make this a valu- 
able bulletin for parents and teachers. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 


PROBLEMS 


My child won’t eat, CLirrorD SWEET. 
Arch. Pediatrics 47, 582-588 (1930). 
A physician contrasts the fears of our 

parents lest we eat too much and our 
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resulting fears that we might not get all 
we wanted, with the attitude of the 
anxious mother of today who tries to 
get food into her child who refuses to 
eat. He recognizes three reasons why a 
child will not eat: he is sick, he is not 
hungry at the time, his refusal brings 
him desired attention. He holds that 
the parent’s duty is to provide regular 
meals of good quality, to see that the 
child’s hands are clean, to keep him at 
table a definite length of time, and to 
say nothing whatever about food. 
Thus children may secure the “privileges 
of hunger and the joy of appeasing it.” 

Disarmament for parents. Child Study 

7, No. 1 (1930). 

“With what ideals of conduct should 
we cultivate relations between the 
members of a family when we have 
abandoned authority and external pres- 
sure as primary instruments in child 
development?” Under the editorship 
of V. T. Thayer the following authorita- 
tive discussions are assembled: 

Discipline and punishment, E. V. 

Emery, 3-5+; 
Discipline for babies, Jessre C. FEn- 


TON, 5-6; 
The child “steps out,” EuGENE R. 
SMITH, 7-9; 


The keys to the city, Smonre M. 
GRUENBERG, 9-11; 

Che happy medium, J. ALLAN Hicks, 
12-13. 


The observation of food habits in young 
children, SARA W. PRENTISS and MARY 
Cover Jones. Childhood Educ. 7, 
14-17 (1930). 

Analyses of records kept of the food 
habits of the nursery school children at 
Berkeley, California, show that the older 
children refused food less often and took 
second helpings more frequently than 
younger ones, that no variation in appe- 
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tite in relation to the day of the week was 
apparent, that vegetables were liked less 
than other types of food, and that 30 
minutes seemed a suitable lunch period. 
School procedures were changed to 
provide smaller servings for the younger 
children, with the offer of second help- 
ings at the end of the main course rather 
than after dessert, and the use of candy 
as an incentive to finish the entire meal, 
rather than the withholding of dessert 
if the main course was not finished. 


The sex problems of youth, Ira S. WILE. 
J. Soc. Hyg. 16, 413-427 (1930). 
The author points out that youth to- 

day faces the same sex problems as 
earlier generations, namely, those grow- 
ing out of auto-eroticism, homo-sexual- 
ity, hetero-sexual practices, and sexual 
perversions. Recent changes in social, 
attitudes with regard to sex educatioin 
venereal disease, prostitution, personal 
freedom, absolute morality, the altered 
status of women, decline in the authority 
of the home and the church, have resulted 
in altered standards and changing goals 
for sexual life and experience, for which 
modern youth is not responsible. So- 
ciety develops regulations, standards, 
and controls for its own protection. 
Today it “looks frankly at its sex prob- 
lems, sees more of them because of its 
closer observation and greater willing- 
ness to be honest in its report upon the 
youth it has created, educated, and 
trained for social living.” 


The traits of extroverts and introverts, 
R. A. C. Otrver. J. Social Psychol. 
1, 345-364 (1930). 

Thirty-nine students, 29 men and 10 
women, selected by the Laird test as 
marked extroverts or introverts, were 
further studied to establish more definite 
characteristics for these types. Intro- 
verts appear to have more relatives with 
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outstanding desirable or undesirable 
qualities, more frequently give reasons 
for adopting their present work, rate 
themselves high in literary and low in 
mechanical ability, high in interest in 
literature, and a few admit feelings of 
inferiority. The extroverts held more 
positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship, participated more frequently in all 
sorts of social organizations, rated them- 
selves high in mechanical and low in 
literary ability, and admitted no feelings 
of inferiority. The concepts extrovert 
and introvert seem to correspond to 
coherent sets of characteristics, but it 
should be remembered that great individ- 
ual differences occur within each group. 


Les enfants difficiles [Problem children], 
Maurice Rovuvroy. Rev. Intern. En- 
fant 10, 103-139 (1930). 

In the Moll-Huttes (Belgium) Obser- 
vation Center, of which the author is 
director, 5 per cent of the children ex- 
amined were found to be in need of 
medical treatment, 30 per cent of mental 
treatment, and the remaining 65 per 
cent, the problem children, of character 
treatment. The exhaustive study of the 
factors involved in the causation and 
treatment of problem children made here 
shows the need of medio-pedagogical 
clinics to determine their status and 
direct their re-education. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Comparative youth: the physical aspect, 
T. W. Topp. Child Development 1, 
79-89 (1930). 

Extensive investigation shows that 
there is an essentially uniform order and 
relationship of epiphysial union through- 
out the mammalia; that a chronological 
linkage for both epiphysial union and 
eruption of teeth is normally stable for 
a particular animal but varies with the 
order and genus; that a lag of maturation 
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throughout infancy and childhood is a 
special character of the primates while 
an adolescent lag and scatter in individ- 
ual variation, which is most pronounced 
between 11 and 15 years, is the particular 
feature of man’s development. The 
most stable and uniform periods of 
human skeletal development for both 
males and females are between 1 and 5 
years and between 18 and 22 years. 


The acquisition of motor skill in young 
children, J. Attan Hicks. Child 
Development 1, 90-105 (1930). 

Data from controlled experiments to 
determine the relative influence of 
specific practice and other factors, such 
as structural maturation and general 
practice, on the ability of young children 
to hit a moving target by throwing a ball, 
show that while both groups increased 
in skill over a 3-month period, the group 
receiving specific practice did not im- 
prove significantly more than the group 
taking only the initial and final tests. 
These results indicate that the improve- 
ment in skill was not primarily a result 
of specific practice but of such other 
factors as structural maturation, general 
practice in simpler skills, and coordina- 
tions which have a direct bearing on the 
specific skill. 


The galvanic skin reflex in infancy, 
Harotp E. Jones. Child Develop- 
ment 1, 106-110 (1930). 

Contrary to the findings of Peiper 
that the galvanic skin reflex in infants 
is undeveloped until about 12 months, 
the author reports studies with 8 infants 
from 3 to 11 months which demonstrate 
the functional completeness of the arcs 
involved in this reflex as early as 3 
months. He believes the smaller and 
less easily aroused reflex of infants is an 
indication of the “surface” character of 
their emotions, and that with the increase 
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of inhibition and emotional control in 
older children, direct outward release is 
blocked, resulting in heightened visceral 
discharge, one expression of which is 
provided by the galvanic reflex. 


A comparative study of finger tapping in 
children and adults, M. A. TINKER and 
F. L. GoopenoucH. Child Develop- 
ment 1, 152-159 (1930). 

In a comparison of kindergarten and 
college students, results for both groups 
are equally reliable and show that index 
and middle fingers give scores of equal 
magnitude; the middle finger taps a little 
faster than the index finger, the little 
finger at a much slower rate; right-hand 
tapping is slower than left, and bimanual 
slower than unimanual; in children the 
comparative maturity of the middle fin- 
ger is nearest that of the adult, the index 
next, little finger last; the same holds 
for the total of right hand, of left hand, 
and of both hands together; relative 
speed of tapping with different fingers 
does not change greatly with age; scores 
of the index and middle finger correlate 
more highly with each other than do the 
scores of either of these fingers with those 
of the little fingers. 


The question of posture, Errre PHriurps. 

Childhood Educ. 7, 76-80 (1930). 

An excellent discussion, with descrip- 
tions of games and exercises for develop- 
ing correct posture in young children, is 
given in this paper. 


Results of tonsillectomy: a comparative 
study of 2,200 tonsillectomized chil- 
dren with an equal number of controls 
3 and 10 years after operation, ALBERT 
D. Karser. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n. 


95, 837-841 (1930). 
The results of the studies here graphi- 
cally presented and analyzed, lead to the 
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conclusion that the early beneficial effects 
of operation do not all continue to be 
evident over the 10-year period. Sore 
throat, susceptibility to scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, and cervical adenitis, are 
decidedly reduced over the 10-year 
period, while acute head colds and otitis 
media, though reduced for the first 3 
years are not essentially influenced over 
the 10-year period. Respiratory infec- 
tions such as laryngitis, bronchitis, and 
pneumonia are more frequent after 
tonsillectomy. First attacks of rheu- 
matic manifestacions occur less often 
by 30 to 50 per cent in tonsillectomized 
children, the greatest reduction occur- 
ring when early operation is performed. 
No benefit is shown from operation in 
recurrent attacks. Incomplete tonsil- 
lectomies do not protect as do complete 
removal. The hazards of the operation 
must be considered in evaluating the 
end-results. 


A comparative study of physical growth 
of dull Italian children, L. R. 
WueeLer. J. Appl. Psychol. 14, 
376-391 (1930). 

Comparisons of the growth of Italian 
public school children and North Euro- 
pean children during the period from 6 to 
11 years of age, and of normal and dull 
Italian children during the same period 
are presented and discussed. The dull 
group differed less among themselves 
than the group of North Europeans in 
most of the measurements studied, but 
the Italians showed small though con- 
sistent differences in the rate of growth, 
the dull children growing more slowly. 
While there is no warrant for using physi- 
cal growth as the basis for school classi- 
fication, it should be considered in the 
classification, instruction, and promotion 
of children who deviate widely from the 
normal. 
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Student test-score rank and family size, 
OLIVE MAXWELL and R. R. HveEstis. 
J. Heredity 21, 211-215 (1930). 

A study of 707 families sending chil- 
dren to a state university shows the aver- 
age number of children per family to be 
3.314. There is considerable uniformity 
in family size in the five occupational 
groups represented, families of business 
and professional men averaging slightly 
below, and those of farmers and foresters 
slightly above the total average. The 
authors feel these results indicate prog- 
ress toward elimination of the differen- 
tial birth rate usually seen in comparisons 
of occupational groups. 


Relationship between improvement in 
the health of high school girls and their 
improvement in scholarship, Mar- 
yorreE Nicuois and A. S. RAUBEN- 
HEIMER. J. Juvenile Research 14, 
114-119 (1930). 

This study of the effect of the im- 
provement in health resulting from 
cooperation in a_ school nutrition 
program, upon the school progress of 
136 undernourished high school girls 
shows a general but not a constant 
trend for scholarship to improve as 
weight increases and general health im- 
proves. Those who gained most in 
weight appeared to improve most in 
scholarship, although older girls and 
those nearer graduation improved less 
in scholarship, probably using the in- 
creased energy on other school activities. 
The younger the girls, the more definite 
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is the relationship between improved 
scholarship and improved health. The 
group most handicapped physically had 
most failures, poorest quality of scholar- 
ship, and least improvement in scholar- 
ship. 


Intelligence and birth order in a family, 
Minnie L. Stecket. J. Social Psych. 
1, 329-343 (1930). 

Data bearing on the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and birth order ob- 
tained by a study of a large number of 
public school children are here presented 
and analyzed; they lead to the conclusion 
‘that on the average later-born children 
have a higher intelligence quotient than 
earlier-born children; that in general, 
intelligence, as measured by intelligence 
tests, increases fairly uniformly with 
ordinal numbers up to and including 
eighth-born children.” 


Racial differences: the dogma of super- 
iority, P. A. Witty and H. C. Len- 
MAN. J. Social Psych.1,394—417 (1930). 
After examination and discussion of 

the extensive literature on the subject 

the authors conclude that the data fail 
to reveal racial differences in innate 
capacity, that “individual differences 
among the members of a given race are 
always much larger than the so-called 

‘race differences’ and that, therefore, 

any sweeping statement of the intellec- 

tual status of the so-called inferior races 
would be premature.” 
H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The growth and development of chicks 
as influenced by solar irradiation of 
long visible and ultra-violet wave 
lengths, respectively, with and with- 
out supplementary irradiation of vari- 
ous types, C. SHEaRD, G. M. Hiccrns, 
and W. I. Foster. Am. J. Physiol. 
94, 84-90 (1930). 

Chicks, housed constantly behind fil- 
ters transmitting only the ultra-violet 
region or only the longer visible wave 
lengths of sunlight, were definitely re- 
tarded in growth (as evidenced by 
weight) and development (as manifested 
by hyperplasia of the parathyroid 
glands). Supplemental ultra-violet ir- 
radiation (575 ergs per second per square 
millimeter) in periods of ten to fifteen 
minutes a day induced normal growth 
and development in the chicks exposed 
only to the long visible portion of the 
spectrum, while 160 ergs per second per 
square millimeter for twenty minutes 
per day produced normal growth but 
did not permit normal development of 
the parathyroid glands. Irradiation of 
the heads only was as effective as irradia- 
tion of the entire body. Microscopic 
examination of chicks 3 and 5 months 
old showed that normal calcification did 
not occur in chicks receiving only the 
long wave lengths.—E. P. D. 


Further investigations on the effects of 
radiant energy on the development of 
the parathyroid glands of chicks, G. 
M. Hiccrns, W. I. Foster and C. 
SHEARD. Am. J. Physiol. 94, 91-100 
(1930). 

Parathyroid glands in chicks were 
shown to require both visible and ultra- 
violet portions of radiant energy for 
normal development. Hyperplasia de 








veloped to a recognizable form during 
the first two weeks of experimental 
control. Later, weakness of the legs 
was pronounced and other signs of de- 
ficient calcium metabolism appeared. 
Frequently the parathyroid gland be- 
came half the size of the thyroid gland.— 
E. P. D. 


Effects of diet poor in inorganic salts on 
certain organs and blood of young 
rats, A. H. Smarr and R. V. Scuu tz, 
Am. J. Physiol. 94, 107-117 (1930). 
“Young rats maintained for 40 days 

on an experimental ration deficient only 

in ash do not increase in body weight. 

The body and tail lengths of such rats at 

the end of the experimental period (40 

days) are greater than those of normal 

rats of the same weight, the increase being 
largely accounted for by the higher con- 
tent of organic residue. The fresh weight 
of the kidneys of the experimental 
animals is strikingly greater than that 
of normal rats of the same weight. The 
concentration of moisture, ash, and 
organic solids of the kidney is similar to 
that of normal rats of the same weight 
rather than age. The fresh weight of 
the spleen is diminished and this organ 
is more like that of the normal weight 

controls than age controls. There is a 

polycythemia, the cells being smaller 

than normal and the total hemoglobin 

of the blood less than normal.” —E. P. D. 


The etiology of pelagra, W. R. AyKRoyp. 
Brit. Med. J. 1, 647-649 (1930). 
The author has reviewed the literature 

of pellagra critically, pointing out the 

dangers of directly applying data ob- 
tained by animal experiments to human 
needs. 


The theory that pellagra is 
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caused by a diet containing proteins of 
low biologic value fails when we con- 
sider that casein, which is a “‘good pro- 
tein,” will not prevent or cure pellagra, 
whereas tomato juice, which is low in 
protein, does prevent or cure it. Nor 
does Goldberger’s P-P theory explain 
the non-occurrence of pellagra in certain 
undernourished countries where millet, 
rice, or white flour are staple foods.— 
C. H. M. 


Whole wheat bread and white bread: a 
comparative study, R. McCarrison. 
Indian J. Med. Research 17, 667-691 
(1930). 

In the first of two series of experiments 
the authors have tested the relative 
values of whole wheat and white flour 
unsupplemented as well as supplemented 
with butter, yeast, tomatoes, greens, 
and varying amounts of milk. The 
second series of tests was made to deter- 
mine the values of the breads made from 
the white and whole wheat flours, both 
alone and supplemented with butter, 
vegetable margarine, tomatoes, greens, 
protein in the form of meat residue, and 
different amounts of milk. The white 
bread contained 2 per cent of yeast while 
the whole wheat bread was unleavened. 
The results show that the whole wheat 
flour and whole wheat unleavened bread 
are markedly superior to the white flour 
and white bread in all cases, supple- 
mented and unsupplemented alike.— 
E. P. D. 


Scurvy in adults, M. G. GIcHNER and 
Mritton SHerry. J. Am. Med. As- 
soc’n 95, 9 (1930). 

The authors report 2 clinical cases and 
call attention to the dangers of dietetic 
eccentricities in maladjusted patients or 
those suffering from gastric neuroses. 
Many cases of scurvy are the result of 
“individuals’ fantastic attempts at self 
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treatment” of some real or fancied ail- 
ment.—C. H. M. 


Viosterol (irradiated ergosterol): prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic dosage, J. H. 
Hess, H. G. Poncuer, M. K. DALg, 
and R. I. Krerm, J. Am. Med. Assoc'n 
95, 316-323 (1930). 

This report covers clinical investiga- 
tion including (1) the determination of 
the amount of irradiated ergosterol 
necessary to prevent rickets in infants 
during the first year of life when its 
administration is started during their 
first weeks; (2) the determination of the 
therapeutic dosage in rickets; (3) in- 
vestigation of the possible development 
of toxic symptoms due to overdosage; 
(4) the study of the possible advantages, 
if any, to be gained by feeding vitamin 
D together with vitamin A over feed- 
ing vitamin D alone (in addition to that 
received in foods). The authors con- 
clude that rickets is prevented if the in- 
fants are given 10 drops of viosterol 
(100 D, that is, viosterol with 100 times 
the vitamin content of standard cod- 
liver oil) in oil daily from the first weeks 
of life to 1 year of age, under varying 
conditions of environment and seasonal 
changes peculiar to the temperate zone. 
In order to estimate the optimum dose 
for therapeutic treatment, the degree ot 
rickets must always be considered; mild 
cases may heal on 10 to 15 drops of vio- 
sterol (100 D) daily, while severe cases 
may require 60 drops. Although there 
is a wide variation in response to treat- 
ment many cases of rickets show healing 
in about 28 days. Massive doses of 30, 
45, 60, 75 drops of 700 D ergosterol 
daily (equivalent to 0.5 to 1.5 liters of 
good cod-liver oil) for 6 or 8 months did 
not produce toxic symptoms. No im- 
portant difference was noted in supple- 
mentary effect when vitamin D was fed 
alone or with vitamin A.—C. H. M. 
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Dietary facts, fads, and fancies, W. J. 
STONE. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 95, 
709-715 (1930). 

The writer deplores the fact that many 
newspapers and magazines publish re- 
ports of or interviews with food faddists 
which are often misleading, incorrect, or 
even harmful. He defines the proper 
diet for an average young adult as hav- 
ing a food value of 2,500 to 3,000 calories, 
1 gm. of protein per kg. of body weight, 
400 gm. carbohydrate, 80-100 gm. of fat, 
0.015 gm. of iron, 0.75 to 1 gm. of cal- 
cium, 1 to 1.5 gm. of phosphorus daily, 
with sufficient vitamins, iodine, and 
copper to maintain health. He con- 
cludes that it has not been definitely 
established that an alkaline ash diet is 
preferable to an acid ash diet or that a 
meat diet is superior to a vegetarian diet 
or vice versa. He warns against ex- 
cessive sugar consumption and advocates 
the substitution of cereals, milk, fruits, 
and vegetables for a part of the sugar 
frequently used. Over-eating causes 
obesity which results in an increased 
mortality rate; for example, over- 
weight of 20 to 30 per cent in men 67 
inches or less in height and from 40 to 44 
years of age, is associated with an in- 
crease of 30 to 40 per cent in mortality 
rate.—C. H. M. 


A newer conception of nutrition, W. 
Weston. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 95, 
834 (1930). 

The author calls attention to the fact 
that food varies in composition, especially 
of the mineral constituents, more than is 
commonly supposed. At present the 
iron, copper, and iodine requirements of 
infants at different ages are not known, 
nor is the réle of manganese in infant 
nutrition. Hence, it is impossible to 
define absolutely the “‘balanced” diet so 
often discussed. His experiments have 
shown that dried powdered spinach of 
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known mineral content is an excellent 
supplement for milk in cases of infantile 
anemia where the hemoglobin is below 
75 per cent, and he believes that carrot 
tops and lettuce concentrates may also 
prove beneficial. Since analyses of the 
South Carolina Food Research Labora- 
tory have indicated that oysters con- 
tain considerable iron and copper, he 
recommends that oysters be investi- 
gated as a substitute for liver in condi- 
tions in which liver has been found use- 
ful.—C. H. M. 


Ultra-violet transmitting glasses, W. W. 
CoBLeNTzZ. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 
95, 864 (1930). 

The author defines the specifications 
for ultra-violet transmitting glasses, 
stating that since light of 297 to 302 uu 
wave lengths is most effective in curing 
rickets, window glass to be used in 
sanitoriums and solaria should have a 
minimum transmission of not less than 
25 per cent of the incident radiation at a 
wave length of 3024n. He recommends 
“for domestic use with children in the 
home where such windows will be needed 
only a few years, that glass substitutes 
having a high transmission of ultra- 
violet radiation be installed and replaced 
yearly at a small expense.”—C. H. M. 


Vitamins in dried fruits. II. The effect 
of drying and of sulfur dioxide upon 
the vitamin A content of fruits, A. F. 
Morcan and A. Frew. J. Biol. 
Chem. 88, 9-25 (1930). 

A study was made to determine the 
vitamin A content of samples of peaches, 
prunes, and apricots, including fresh 
ones frozen by various processes. The 
sulfured dehydrated fruit contained 
more vitamin A than unsulfured dehy- 
drated although there was no direct rela- 
tion between the sulfur dioxide retained 
and the vitamin found to be present. 
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Dipping prunes in lye did not affect their 
vitamin A content. Storage for more 
than a year had no effect on either sul- 
fured or unsulfured apricots and prunes. 
In all of the processes of drying studied, 
peaches retained 86 to 100 per cent of 
the vitamin in the fresh fruit, while 
prunes retained 24 to 91 per cent and 
apricots 16 to 51 per cent. Even with 
this great loss of vitamin potency in dry- 
ing, apricots still proved to be a richer 
source of vitamin A than any of the 
peaches or prunes. In vitamin A con- 
tent, apricots compared favorably with 
spinach, egg yolk, or butter, while 
peaches and prunes contained less, about 
as much as tomatoes, bananas, or lettuce. 
The deeper colored peaches contained 
one third more vitamin A than the paler 
ones tested.—E. P. D. 


Fat-soluble vitamins. XXX. The anti- 
rachitic value of cow’s milk as modified 
by the feeding of irradiated yeast, 
H. Steensock, E. B. Hart, FLora 
HANNING, and G. C. Humpurey, J. 
Biol. Chem. 88, 197-214 (1930). 

“50 gm. of irradiated yeast fed to cows 
were found to increase the antirachitic 
potency of milk. Even 200 gm. of yeast 
did not lower the milk production nor 
did it decrease the butter fat content. 
When the amount of yeast was reduced 
to 10 gm. daily, a slight effect on the 
antirachitic potency of the butter fat 
was still noticeable. This effect was not 
clearly demonstrable on the milk. 180 
gm. of cod-liver oil produced similar 
results to 10 gm. of yeast. It appears 


that the feeding of a standardized irradi- 
ated yeast may be considered as a 
practical measure for the production of 
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a milk of standard antirachitic potency. 
It remains to be demonstrated whether 
irradiated yeast can be effectively used 
for the same purpose in the human 
dietary.”—E. P. D. 


Applications of statistical method to the 
data of vitamin feeding experiments, 
M. H. Irwiay, A. E. BRANptT, and P. 
M. Netson. J. Biol. Chem. 88, 449- 
470 (1930). 

I. The per cent effect of measured 
variables, 449-459. Statistical methods 
applied to feeding experiments with 
vitamins A and B for the purpose of 
determining factors influencing the var- 
ability of the weight gains of the test 
animals, have shown that the quantity 
of the basal diet consumed is the meas- 
ured factor having the greatest influence. 

II. How many animals per experi- 
mental lot, 461-470. A statistical study 
was made for the purpose of estimating 
the variability of the population of rats 
used in the authors’ laboratory. Obser- 
vations were made and a method pro- 
posed to determine the mean differences 
in weight gains and the number of 
animals per experimental lot necessary 
for statistical significance—E. P. D. 


The copper content of infant livers, D. 
B. Morrison and T. P. Nasu, Jr. 
J. Biol. Chem. 88, 479-483 (1930). 
In an analysis of the livers of 25 infants 

and 7 adults it was found that the former 

averaged 24.0 mg. of copper per kilo of 
fresh tissue or 6 times the average 
amount of copper found in the adult 
livers. Severe anemia was found to 
lower considerably the copper content of 
livers of infants and adults.—E. P. D. 
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Supervision, W. H. Burton. Am. J. 

Nursing 30, 1045-1052 (1930). 

The article presents briefly the major 
functions of supervision, with special 
reference to nursing education, and de- 
fines supervision as a technical service 
designed to improve the efficiency of the 
groups of workers under supervision. 
Contrast between traditional and modern 
supervision is brought out by the state- 
ment that we are getting away from the 
“detective” type where we watch for 
deficiencies and confer with the worker 
himself, to the more modern type in 
which records are kept to give definite 
facts regarding weaknesses, deficiencies, 
and possible betterments. There is 
also a trend from an individual to a 
cooperative undertaking. The functions 
of supervision are to inspect the situa- 
tion; on the basis of that, to give the 
workers guidance, not only the guidance 
which is merely direction, training, and 
assistance but also that which takes the 
form of stimulation and encouragement; 
and, in addition, to do as much practical 
research as In conclusion, 
supervision is found to rest upon a well- 
planned program including both the 
objectives of the training and the means 
of attaining them. 


possible. 


Turn on those lights, James M. Ketcu. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, No. 8, 34-36 
(1930). 

The attitude of patrons and the effi- 
ciency of employees are affected by light- 
ing effects in eating places. Employees 
work faster and more satisfactorily, are 
happier, and are less likely to tolerate 
unsanitary conditions. The inviting im- 
pression accomplished by architectural 
effects may be heightened by lighting, 
which does much to create a pleasant 
atmosphere. 


Food cost in the small hotel, Epwarp C. 
ROMINE. Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, 
No. 8, 39-40, 65-66, 68 (1930). 

Food cost is undoubtedly the most 
important controllable expense in the 
small hotel. Food cost accounting as- 
sists the manager to obtain the highest 
possible gross profit on his food sales 
that is consistent with his policy as to 
quality and size of portions. A form for 
daily reports or summaries is given with 
instructions for use; it concludes with 
the statement that in hotels practicing 
food control the average food cost is 
substantially below that in hotels which 
do not use a cost accounting system. 


Fresh air and fresh appetites, T. F. Mar- 
SHALL. Am. Restaurant Mag. 13, No. 
8, 41-42 (1930). 

Business is lost during summer because 
of conditions arising from hot weather. 
The patrons are likely to find many 
things wrong with the food, the rooms, 
and the personnel, and to give small 
orders. A cool, comfortable, well-aired 
dining room permeated with amiability 
increases appetite, sharpened by con- 
trast with sultriness outside. Many 
cooling devices on the market are within 
reach of the smaller restaurant. Some 
of them extract moisture from outside 
air, cool it, moisten it to the proper de- 
gree, and then put it into circulation. 
Few eating places have installed such 
devices, and the advertisement of their 
use should bring results. 


How a formula for descriptive grading 
was developed, Mazzora. Food In- 
dustries 2, 340-344 (1930). 

A new method for descriptive grading 
of canned foods according to an empiri- 
cal mathematical formula is discussed, 
the object of this as of other studies in 
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this line being to obtain a more uniform 
method of grading. The results were 
felt to warrant further study. 


The management of a small hospital, 
V. I. Sanpt. Hospital Management 
30, No. 3, 29-30 (1930). 

A discussion of the practicability of 
applying the principles of industrial 
management to the management of a 
hospital of fifty or less beds, with the con- 
clusion that this results in more economi- 
cal operation and consequer.: improve- 
ment in service to the public. 


Come into the kitchen. Hospital Man- 
agement 30, No. 3, 66, 68, 70, 72 
(1930). 

A vivid picture is given of a typical 
day in the food department of the Mil- 
lard Fillmore Hospital which serves 
1,500 meals, starting at five a.m. and 
ending at twelve p.m. There are in- 
teresting descriptions of the ups and 
downs of food administration, problems 
presented by doctors, nurses, patients, 
and help, conditions of work and duties. 


Seventeen ways in which to encourage 
workers to give their best efforts, 
H. V. HELDENBRAND. Hotel Manage- 
ment 18, Section I, 195-200 (1930). 
It is a psychological presupposition 

that workers operate on a small fraction 

of their potential efficiency, salaried 
workers giving only that required for 
retaining the job and remuneration in 
itself rarely influencing the quality of 
service. Hence, it is necessary to in- 
crease incentive from without. There 
is danger in attempting to hold em- 
ployees by bonus plans and insurance 
because permanence should be condi- 
tioned by increasing value. Confer- 


ences must be kept animated and co- 
operative projects must be undertaken 
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with careful forethought if they are to 
produce the desired inspiration. A con- 
scious desire must be developed on the 
employee’s part to acquire more knowl- 
edge and to progress to the extent of 
his powers. 

The following constructive suggestions 
are made: The policies of management 
should be clearly defined. Employees 
respect firmness and fairness; they should 
not be reprimanded publicly, and mutual 
courtesy should be maintained between 
management and employees. Em- 
ployees should not be under the direction 
of the heads of other departments than 
their own, nor under any bullying or 
unfair department heads. Too many 
regulations should be avoided. It is 
important to “sell” new ideas or changes 
to employees, to encourage the develop- 
ment of accuracy and ability, to stimu- 
late inter-departmental rivalry, to give 
employees publicity in the hotel press, 
and to maintain activities in which 
employees participate. 


How to keep chinaware, glassware, and 
silver clean, JEAN Dani. Hotel Man- 
agement 18, Section I, 222-227 (1930). 
China becomes rough and stained 

looking because it is improperly handled 

in stacking. Stains may be oxidized 
either by scouring with non-gritty soap 
or by immersion in solution of two pounds 
bleaching powder to one gallon of water. 

Glassware should be stacked in trays, 
washed, and dried with soft towels. 
Breakage at the washing machine is re- 
duced by having shelves near together 
so that one tray cannot be piled on 
another. 

Silver should be washed separately. 
Losses with garbage are reduced by 
collecting the silver in a wooden box 
under the serving table, and removing the 
box when full. Tarnish may be re- 
moved by friction, by a detarnish dip, 
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or by a combination of friction and 
chemical action. 

General directions are also given for 
cleaning various other types of food 
service equipment. 


Developing a loyal and efficient staff of 
employees, R. O. Pickarp. Hotel 
Management 18, Section I, 302-305 
(1930). 

Stimulation to be effective must reach 
all departments, must be self-renewing 
and self-sustaining. Wage increases are 
not necessarily effective. New people 
should be given complete instructions 
and fully introduced to the work they 
are to do. Individual merit should be 
recognized and promotions within the 
organization made whenever possible. 


Meeting hospital requirements in college 
dietetics courses, Rose T. BAKER. 
Modern Hosp. 35, 142-144 (1930). 
Colleges offering an _ institutional 

course, must play an important rdéle in 

the training of dietitians. The first two 
years should be cultural, while the last 
two should include special or major 
courses in psychology, food chemistry, 
physiology, dietetics, food preparation, 
food purchases, business ethics, diet and 
disease, child care and development, 
nutrition, sociology, education, and pub- 
lic, speaking. In addition, personality is 

an important factor in the success of a 

dietitian. A keen insight into human 

nature, an appreciation of and sympathy 
for other people, and much tact and 
common sense are essential. 

The hospital’s training for student 
dietitians includes five aspects: the de- 
velopment in the young, scientifically 
trained mind of an appreciation for all 
the factors in the hospital code of ethics; 
a standard course developed in coopera- 
tion with various hospital departments; 
manipulation and acquaintance with all 
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types of diets used by medical authori- 
ties; appreciation of the patients’ point of 
view; and appreciation of the value of a 
strong professional attitude. 


The accident clinic: how it functions 
and what it accomplishes, Sapre M. 
SHELLOW. Personnel J. 9, 207-215 
(1930). 

In January 1929 the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway and Light Company or- 
ganized a fortnightly accident clinic to 
study accidents, their causes and reme- 
dies, giving special attention to men with 
high accident records. The operator’s 
record is studied, including any possibly 
useful points in his training, follow-up, 
medical, and welfare records; then, 
after discussion in the clinic, a psycholo- 
gist summarizes the findings and makes 
recommendations. Six months later 
each case is reviewed. The results have 
been very satisfactory. Among a group 
of thirty-three high-accident operators, 
accidents during a six-months’ period 
were reduced by 81.5 per cent. The 
most frequent cause of accident was 
found to be lack of ability; faulty attitude 
ranked second. 


What one management has discovered 
about cooking by electricity, Wirt S. 
Scott. Restaurant Management 27, 
172-176 (1930). 

A revealing summary of the accom- 
plishments of the completely electrified 
kitchen of the State College Hotel, 
State College, Pennsylvania, where only 
electricity is used. Electric heat not 
only gives a uniform product, requires 
less space for maximum production, 
removes fire hazard, and, by continuity 
service from the power company, 
assures continuity in cookings, but it 
also gives a product whose superior 
quality is worth the added cost, and 
requires the minimum of labor for clean- 


of 
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ing. Its use decreased labor turnover, 
increased sales, and doubled production. 


A comprehensive review of what is new 


for kitchens and dining rooms. Res- 
taurant Management 27, 254-259 
(1930). 


Pictures and descriptions of recently 
developed pieces of equipment. 


Managers merge for future good, AUGUSTA 
LEONARD. School Feeding Management 
19, No. 1, 5, 13 (1930). 

The school cafeteria directors of Los 
Angeles, California, have organized a 
club in order to fight commercialism and 
to inculcate higher dietary standards. 
The club, which first included only 
junior high school directors, now has a 
membership of sixty; monthly dinner 
meetings are held in school cafeterias, 
field trips are taken, demonstrations are 
held, and a yearly dinner is served to 
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principals which has proved both help 
ful and enjoyable. The club has per- 
fected records, has made posters which 
are circulated in the schools, and is now 
compiling a cook book of quantity 
recipes used by members of the group. 


Texas tests ideal management, ETHEL 
REED. School Feeding 
19, No. 1, 6, 8 (1930). 
The history of school cafeterias in 

Fort Worth proves the advisability of 

employing a professional director with 

training in dietetics. 


Management 


Food supplement. School Feeding Man- 

agement 19, No. 1, 9-12 (1930). 

One of aseries of monthly collections of 
articles which deal with buying, storing, 
preparing, and selling foods. 

M. vE G. B. 
G. M. A. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Cleansing upholstery fabrics, LE Roy 
BALDERSTON. Am. Home 5, 1, 68 
(1930). 

This article might have been called 
“home cleaning of upholstery made 
easy.”” Simple methods for both dry 
and wet cleaning are so clearly outlined 
that the inexperienced need have no fear 
in undertaking such tasks. Common 
difficulties that sometimes and 
measures for preventing them are dis- 
cussed.—B. M. V. 


arise 


New rayon fabric, Bull. Laundryowners’ 
Nat'l Assoc’n 13, No. 6, 20 (1930). 
A rayon fabric now on the German 

market is said to resemble linen. The 

strength of the cloth wet or dry is 10 

per cent greater than that of silk. It 

is supposed to stand boiling, rubbing, or 
wringing like any cotton or linen goods. 

The fabric has appeared in the foreign 

market in white and pastel-colored 

underwear, shirtings, linings, and sheet- 

ings.—K. M. D. 


Coefficient of friction of fabrics, A. A. 
Mercier. Bur. Standards J. Re- 
search 5, 243-246 (1930). 

Since the surface of a fabric often de- 
termines its usefulness for certain pur- 
poses, a method for specifying the “‘slip- 
periness” or smoothness of fabrics is 
given. A measure of this characteristic 
was obtained in terms of the coefficient 
of friction between two pieces of the 
same material. The creeping effect of 
one garment over another is said to be 
noticeable when a fabric is of nearly the 
same weight but of different texture from 
that in contact with it. Unless the 
lighter fabric is more slippery, it will 
creep up on the heavier. A complete 








study of slipperiness was found to 
require a knowledge of the effect of 
weaves, yarns, and finishes in each 
material.—K. M. D. 


Preliminary stages in dyeing angora 
rabbit wool, GEoRGE Rice. Dyer and 
Calico Printer 64, 208 (1930). 
Scientific breeding has developed from 

the common fur-bearing rabbit, a variety 

capable of supplying a fine, soft fur use- 
ful in the textile industry and com- 
mercially termed angora rabbit wool. 

It is much like sheep’s wool in structure 

of fiber and dyeing behavior, but its 

felting qualities are not so good. Great 
care is taken in the rearing and pasturing 
of these rabbits in order to produce wool 
which will be soft, lofty, strong, fine- 
fibered, and with good dyeing qualities. 
The removal of the wool from the pelts 
is made possible by the process of “sweat- 
ing” which consists in applying a solu- 
tion of sodium sulfide to the flesh side 
of the pelt. This substance weakens the 
hair follicle and allows the wool coating 
to be pulled off. The stages preliminary 
to dyeing the angora rabbit wool are 
much the same as with sheep’s wool; most 
of the impurities can be removed by 
dusting, followed by scouring on a less 
vigorous scale than is necessary for 
wool.—M. S. F. 


Measuring physical properties of tex- 
tiles, Fibre and Fabric 83, 12-16 
(1930). 

This article is a report of a paper read 
by W. F. Edwards, director of the 
laboratory of the United States Testing 
Company. He reviews the work which 
has been done on the standardization of 
testing of textile materials by Committee 
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D-13, American Society for Testing 
Materials, since its establishment in 


1915, and outlines eight good fields of 
physical research in textiles for the 
immediate future: (1) The develop- 
ment of a standard constant temperature 
and constant relative humidity testing 
room; (2) investigations to develop 
numerical tables for converting results 
obtained under all ordinary conditions 
of humidity and temperature to standard 
conditions; (3) more general use of stress 
strain diagrams; (4) the investigation of 
the relative merits of the single thread, 
lea, and strip tests for determining the 
average strength of yarns; (5), (6), (7) 
further study of the Ball Burst test, of 
wear tests, and of the folding tests; (8) 
investigations as to the possibility of 
grading textile fibers by physical meas- 
urements.—M. B. H. 


Study of silk fibroin in the dispersed 
state, M. Harris and T. B. JoHNson. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. 22, 965-967 (1930). 
Silk fibroin dissolves in concentrated 

solutions of very soluble neutral salts 

such as calcium thiocyanate, to give a 

colloidal suspension. It is partially 

decomposed in the reaction, the colloidal 
silk solution showing amino nitrogen 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the nitrogen 
content of the silk, whereas silk fibroin 
itself gives no amino nitrogen test. It 
also becomes susceptible to bacterial 

attack, whereas silk fibroin ground in a 

pebble mill is not. These findings are 

significant in connection with the wear- 

ing properties of silk and indicate that a 

careful study should be made of the 

practices now in vogue of using neutral 
salts in degumming and dyeing silk as 
well as in the weighting process. 

Silk fibroin is composed of mono-amino 
acids linked together in an unknown 
manner, generally believed to be a poly- 
peptide arrangement. The conversion 
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of 5 per cent of the nitrogen from amide 
to amine form by dispersion in the salt 
solution, with no further decomposition 
on standing, probably indicates that 5 
per cent of the nitrogen exists in silk 
in a labile peptide linkage. The hydrol- 
ysis is not a specific action of calcium 
thiocyanate, since a lithium bromide 
solution gives the same results. 

Experimental work is given in detail 
and includes comparative tests of silk 
dispersed in calcium thiocyanate or 
lithium bromide solutions with mechani- 
cal dispersions of silk ground in a pebble 
mill. Total nitrogen was determined by 
the Kjeldahl method, and amino nitro- 
gen by the Van Slyke method. Rate of 
digestion by trypsin, bacterial putrefac- 
tion, and specific rotation, were deter- 
mined.—O. P. H. 
Grenadine hosiery, A. J. Prerrrer. 

Melliand 2, 377-379 (1930). 

The purchaser of delustered hose will 
find it desirable to know how the lack 
of lustre has been produced. If chemi- 
cals have been used for this purpose, 
the fabric is probably weakened and its 
lustre may return after a few washings. 
If the hose are made of grenadine or 
counter-twisted yarn the lack of luster 
will be permanent. Furthermore the 
smooth, round yarn of hard twist is not 
readily caught on rough surfaces, and 
the hosiery fabric is about 4 to 5 times 
as strong as that made from yarns of 
ordinary low twist; it also has greater 
elasticity which insures a snug fit with- 
out wrinkles around the ankles.—K. 
M. D. 


as effects for dress 
Melliand 2, 


Ostrich feathers 
goods, W. Von BERGEN. 
500-501 (1930). 
Designers of fabrics have found that 

what are described as the fiber skins of 

ostrich feathers give a new and peculiar 
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effect to dress goods. The feathers, 
mostly waste materials, are cut into 
short pieces and then mixed with wool 
in wolfing. Illustrations are given from 
microphotographs of the feathers taken 
from such fabrics and a photograph of 
a cloth showing an odd distribution of 
feathers.—R. E. E. 


Die Erkennung chemischer Wollschidi- 
gungen. (The determination of chem- 
ical damage in wool), P. Krais and 
V. SCHLEBEN. Leipziger Monatschr. 
Textile-Ind. 44, 165-167, 211-215 
(1929). 

Several chemical methods of determin- 
ing wool damage were investigated at 
the German Textile Research Institute, 
Dresden, and compared with the Deforden 
breaking test for single wool fibers. 
Carefully selected samples were dam- 
aged by treatment with soda and subse- 
quently dyed with either acid, vat, or 
chrome dye, to determine which process 
seemed most damaging to wool previously 
weakened by alkali. The apparatus used 
afforded a continuous flow of the damag- 
ing or dyeing solutions through the 
wool without felting. Directions are 
given for constructing the apparatus 
from ordinary glassware. The most 
satisfactory chemical method proved to 
be that of Sauer, in which the damaged 
wool is treated with alkaline hydrogen 
peroxide solution and the dissolved nitro- 
gen determined. The colorimetric 
method of Sieber, using cotton red B, gave 
less accurate but similar results. Coarse 
wool fibers were more resistant to alkali 
than fine. Undamaged wool was not 
weakened by normal acid dyeing, but 
the alkali-damaged wool was further 
injured. Chrome dyeing was more 
harmful than acid dyeing to the weak- 
ened wool, and vat dyeing, the least. 
Prolonged treatment in the bath was 
injurious in all cases.—O. P. H. 


Solvents, R. A. MorGEN. Nat'l Cleaner 

& Dyer 21, 77, 86 (1930). 

Three factors should be considered in 
choosing a solvent for dry-cleaning pur- 
poses: cleaning power, safety, and cost. 
The various solvents obtained from pe- 
troleum have very similar cleaning prop- 
erties but differ considerably in safety 
and cost. The heavier ones clean more 
thoroughly and are less inflammable than 
the lighter fractions. Gasoline is a good 
cleaner but has certain disadvantages 
due to the very wide “cut” of petroleum 
which goes into it; the flash point of the 
lightest fraction is below ordinary room 
temperature, thus increasing the fire 
hazard, while the heaviest fraction 
makes drying difficult. The Stoddard 
Specifications adopted by the National 
Association of Cleaners and Dyers and 
recognized by the United States Bureau 
of Standards give a petroleum solvent 
which is an excellent cleaner, easily 
removed on drying, and with a flash 
point above room temperature. 

Among solvents other than petroleum 
products, carbon tetrachloride is a 
fairly good cleaner and is non-inflammable 
but is expensive, leaves the garment 
harsh and dry, and its fumes have been 
known to cause poisoning. Ethylene 
dichloride should not be considered for a 
dry-cleaning solvent because it is not 
safe to use on celanese. Ethylene tri- 
chloride is more like carbon tetrachloride 
but its fumes are disagreeable and it 
has a slight effect on certain celanese 
colors and dyes. No dry-cleaning sol- 
vent yet proposed is considered so satis- 
factory as Stoddard Solvent.—R. E. E. 


A doctor prescribes the baby’s clothes, 
BARBARA Beattie. The Parents’ 
Mag. 4, No. 6, 26, 57 (1930). 

In most instances, a layette is planned 
to satisfy the mother’s esthetic taste; 
whereas the kind and amount of clothing 
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should properly be determined by the 
baby’s comfort. The overdressing to 
which many babies are subjected causes 
skin troubles and lessens resistance to 
infections; and the discomfort of too 
many clothes, with its accompanying 
fretfulness and nervous exhaustion, may 
lead to indigestion and a ruined dis- 
position. 

It is recommended that a baby wear a 
flannel band, replaced after the first 
month by a cotton and wool or a silk 
and wool knitted band with shoulder 
straps; a diaper folded oblong and fas- 
tened at the sides, then to the flannel 
band at the sides and front; a silk and 
wool or cotton and wool knitted shirt 
with sleeves; a flannelette petticoat, if 
the first six months are cold ones; and a 
thin cotton dress, amply large and about 
twenty-two inches long. Rompers 
should replace dresses when a baby be- 
gins to creep about the floor. At six 
months stockings may be worn, but no 
shoes are needed during the first year. 
A baby should have a complete set of 
clean clothes every morning and should 
be dressed only once a day, at bath 
time. 

All clothes should open down the 
front so they can be spread out and the 
baby laid on them. Watson believes 
that the usual methods of dressing babies 
are directly responsible for development 
of temper tantrums. Devices for simpli- 
fying the dressing procedure and lessen- 
ing the “mauling” of the baby are 
greatly needed.—C. L. S. 


Why ready-made clothes are poor fits— 
and how scientists can get you just 
the right size, Emmy C. Davis. 


Science News Letter 18, 196-198 (1930). 
According to a survey made some time 
ago by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics, 31 per cent of the women who 
do home sewing have difficulty with 
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fitting. The dissatisfaction with pat- 
terns may be responsible for the tend- 
ency among women to buy ready-made 
clothes; but fitting problems also arise 
with ready-to-wear garments. Since a 
woman with a 36-inch bust measure may 
be tall and slender, short and stout, or 
average in height and weight but with 
small hips or extremely large ones, gar- 
ments should be cut and labelled to 
indicate the stature for which they are 
designed for, as tall 36, large-hipped 
36, slender 36. Tabulation of the men’s 
measurements taken in the army for the 
purpose of establishing sizes for uniforms 
in case of war reveals that the average 
size of men is different in different sec- 
tions of the country. Scientific meas- 
urements for women and children have 
been taken only for health purposes or 
to compare the racial types that blend in 
the American melting-pot. Sizes of 
patterns and of ready-to-wear garments 
should alike be standardized, regardless 
of who manufactures them, but this 
will require charts developed from many 
measurements made with standardized 
methods and instruments.—B. M. V. 


Kinds and causes of odors in textiles, 
GEORGE Rice. Textile Colorist 52, 
454, 486 (1930). 

The very disagreeable and objection- 
able odors often present in a finished 
fabric are usually due to oil, soap, and 
molds and may be traced to conditions 
on the sheep ranch (in the case of woolen 
cloth), in the mill, or in the storehouse. 

The odors in woolens are more annoy- 
ing and more difficult to destroy than 
in other textiles. Usually the oily 
odors can be removed in the regular 
scouring, dyeing, and finishing processes 
of manufacture. Soap may be left in 
the goods when too much has been used, 
when the fabric is rinsed in hard water, 
or when there are too few rinses. The 
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odors caused by molds, mice, vermin, 


rust, insects, foodstuffs, perspiration, 
sizing, and smoke are often difficult to 
remove. In the 
local, but if it is not detected and the 
stain washed out, the entire fabric may 
soon be impregnated with a disagreeable 


Antiseptics such as zinc chloride, 


many cases odor is 


smell. 
magnesium chloride, and those with a 
cresol base may help to check these 
odors.—M. S. F. 


Determination of moisture and oil in 
rayon, D. S. CHAMBERLIN, B. L. 
HATHORNE, and R. E. SARGENT. 
Textile World 78, 1674-1675 (1930). 
The xylene method for moisture deter- 

mination has been found the most satis- 

factory at the plants of the R. K. Laros 

Silk Company and of the Tubize Chatil- 

lon Corporation. The rayon sample is 

immersed in xylene and the moisture 
distilled off and collected in a calibrated 
separatory funnel. This method is 
accurate to 0.1 per cent, and is complete 
within an hour. Details of the method 
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are given, together with photographs of 
the apparatus required. The oil con- 
tent of the rayon is determined in a 
Soxhlet apparatus. The chief advantage 
of the xylene method over the usual 
method of drying in an oven is that it 
avoids the errors caused by the volatility 
of the oils used on rayon.—O. P. H. 


Still-bath method of boiling-off hosiery, 
H. C. Roperts. Textile World 78, 
1679 (1930). 

A method of degumming silk hosiery 
so as to involve the least possible hand- 
The stockings are 
placed in muslin sacks, several dozen 


ling is described. 


to a sack; submerged in a gently boiling 
degumming bath for from 45 minutes to 
1 hour; then rinsed by draining the liquid 
from tubs and allowing cold water to 
flow over the hose until they are free 
from soap; hydro-extracted in the bags; 
shaken out; and replaced in the bags for 
dyeing. The method is applicable to 
any boiling bath treatment.—O. P. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Harvey Washington Wiley. A sym- 
pathetic, authoritative obituary of “the 
father of the pure food law” was con- 
tributed to Science for September 26 
by his long-time friend and associate, 
Dr. W. D. Bigelow. 


Miss Blunt’s Inaugural Address. The 
full text of the address which Katharine 
Blunt delivered at her inauguration as 
Connecticut College for 
School and 


president of 
Women 
Society for August 2. 


was printed in 


Dr. Margaret Barclay Wilson Library 
—a Correction. In the item about this 
valuable collection at the New York 
Academy of Medicine which appeared in 
October ‘‘Miscellany” an unfortunate 
error managed to slip through. The 
chief treasure of the library was described 
as “a 19th century Latin manuscript by 
Of course, this should have 


’ 


Celius.’ 
read 9th century. 


The Log of the Conference Hound. 
*“June 10, Tuesday: This is the Big Day 
of the Conference with 67 sessions, in- 
cluding six breakfasts, 11 luncheons and 
seven dinners. Social workers must eat. 
Morning: Group discussions of publicity 
going on all over the place. Division 
XII has five meetings going at once. 
Afternoon: Leon Whipple discusses the 
Harmon Awards. That man is 
so good he’ll be elected to something if 
he doesn’t watch out. (He didn’t and 
was.)”’ That’s the way the Social Work 
Publicity Council reports the Boston 
conference of social work to its members 
—or at least, one part of it. 


Taking the Guess Out of Buying. The 


difficulties of the household buyer in 
getting her money’s worth, the possibili- 


ties of specifications as a guide to choice, 
the investigations by the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics and other 
agencies, and the organized efforts of 
home economists to interest homemakers 
to demand such buying helps—all this 
is well set forth by Isabel Turlington 
(alias Catherine Hackett) in the Wom- 
an’s Journal for October. The maga- 
zine expects to publish comments on the 
article from manufacturers and dealers. 


Study of Fashion. That the impor- 
tance of an understanding of the causes 
and economic significance of fashions is 
coming to be more and more recognized is 
shown in several ways. A course inthe 
subject is now offered by New York 
with Mrs. 
instructor 


Bre yoks 


Mary 
Nystrom’s 


University 
Picken as and 


“Economics of Fashion” as textbook; 
two pamphlets, “The World of Fashion,” 
and “Trends in Fashion Training: A 
Manual for Fashion Trainers,”’ have been 
prepared by the personnel group of the 


National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Scientific Abbreviations. All who at- 
tempt consistency in the use of abbre 
viations for scientific and engineering 
terms will welcome the American Tenta- 
tive Standard drafted by a committee of 
the American Standards Association and 
published in the ASA Bulletin for July. 
It includes a dozen fundamental rules, as 
well as a long list of abbreviations. 
Comment or criticism may be addressed 
to the secretary of the committee, 
Preston S. Millar, 80th Street and East 


End Avenue, New York City. 


The Legal Status of Women. The 
National League of Women Voters, 
532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has revised its handbook “A 
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Survey of the Legal Status of Women in 
the Forty-eight States,” bringing the 
information up to March, 1930. The 
material is arranged according to the 
outline prepared by the League’s com- 
mittee on the subject and includes state- 
ments of the present status in each state, 
with a summary for the entire country. 


Study by Correspondence. More than 
200 subjects are being studied by some 
150,000 persons through correspondence 
courses offered by 150 colleges and uni- 
versities, according to an article by L. R. 
Alderman of the United States Office 
of Education in the United States Daily. 
In only 18 cases is the service limited to 
residents of the state in which the in- 
stitution is located. 


The Syrian World. This is the title of 
a little monthly issued by the Syrian- 
American Press, 104 Greenwich Street, 
New York City, and intended to inter- 
pret Syrian culture to Syrian-Americans 
and other English-reading friends of 
Syria in this country. 


Extension Service Review. The Sep- 
tember issue was number 5 of the first 
volume of this monthly official organ of 
the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
price is 50 cents a year or five cents a 
copy. Orders should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Homemaking, Home Economics, and 
Life Guidance. Haushalt, Wirtschaft, 
Lebensfiihrung is the revised title of a 
monthly magazine published from the 
office of the Housewives’ Associations 
of Greater Berlin (Zentrale der Haus- 
frauenvereine Gross-Berlin) ; it represents 
the joint interests of the clubs, the 
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homemaking schools, and Heibaudi, a 
sort of household exhibit and testing 
station maintained by the clubs. The 
editor is Frau Hildegard Margis, and 
the address is Berlin, W 35, Am Karls- 
bad, 12-13. 


Women’s Clubs and Specifications. 
That club women, and especially ‘“‘force- 
ful young housewives” undertake active, 
organized study and promotion of the 
use of specifications as an aid to house- 
hold buying, is definitely recommended 
in General Federation News for August. 


Home Economics in Sofia College. 
In the annual report for 1929-30, the 
fourth year since the reorganization of 
the American Schools at Samokov into 
the present American College of Sofia, 
(Bulgaria), President Black reports that 
of the 60 students graduated last June, 
35 were girls. He devoted a special 
paragraph to home economics, which at 
present is represented by instruction in 
sewing and needlework required of all 
girls for three years. Work in study and 
preparation of foods has been impossible 
because funds are lacking both for 
equipment and for a properly trained 
teacher. The desire is “to build up an 
entire course of study based upon Home- 
Economics which will take its place 
along with the other courses offered. 
We believe that such a course will be 
popular and of great usefulness.” 


Education of Girls in North Africa. 
Subjects akin to home economics are 
included in the curricula of girls’ schools 
in Tripoli and other Italian colonial 
centers, according to a study referred 
to in the Revue Internationale de L’En- 
fant. The so-called professional schools 
include ‘“‘feminine laboratories” for em- 
broidery and cookery. Schools for Mus- 
sulman girls teach domestic economy, 
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hygiene, and “feminine crafts,” the work 
being adapted to local needs, and being 
somewhat hampered by oriental ideas 
as to the inferiority of women. In 
Tunisia, it is said that the schools estab- 
lished by the French government are 
attracting Mohammedan girls and that 
economic conditions are rapidly pushing 
them toward such “masculine careers” as 
typewriting and teaching. 


Peruvian Schools. New vocational 
schools for women are to be established 
in Lima next year, according to School 
and Society, and the courses will be for 
three years and will include work in 
domestic science, practical arts, and 
commerce. 


Cookery Classes for German Boys. 
A press release from the German Na- 
tional Federation of Housewives’ Asso- 
ciations says that an experimental school 
in Halle a/S is giving cookery instruction 
to boys so that they can prepare palat- 
able and wholesome food on hiking 
trips. 


Educational Information. “Locating 
Educational Information in Published 
Sources” is the title of a convenient 
reference bulletin recently issued by the 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. It gives lists of educa- 
tional associations, journals, bibliogra- 
phies, and similar information sometimes 
difficult to find. 


Sex Education. The Women’s Co- 
operative Alliance, Inc., of Minneapolis 
has published two booklets prepared by 
Mrs. Catheryne Cooke Gilman, director 
of its parent education department, “A 
Vocabulary for Family Use in the Early 
Sex Education of Children” and “Early 
Sex Education in the Home,” which 
parents will find very helpful. They 
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may be purchased for fifteen cents each 
from the Alliance, 212 Citizens Aid Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Keeping a Good Egg Good. Under 
this caption Clara Gebbard Snyder makes 
a plea in National Grocers Bulletin for 
October that grocers be more careful 
about keeping eggs cold and that home- 
makers demand such treatment because 
of its desirable effect on the quality of the 


eggs. 


Ice Cream by Weight. The sale of 
ice cream by weight has been introduced 
by a mid-western manufacturer and is 
said in Domestic Commerce to be result- 
ing in increased sales. It is used for 
both package and bulk goods, the latter 
being sold by the pound. 


Nutrition in Schools. ‘Nutrition Basic 
in School Systems” is the title of an 
article by Marietta Eichelberger in The 
Red Cross Courier for October. The 
August issue carried an enthusiastic 
account of “Red Cross Nutrition Work 
in Chattanooga” by W. T. Robinson, 
superintentent of schools in that city. 


Plays for Schools and Little Theaters. 
This is the title of a helpful descriptive 
and classified list that Frederick Koch 
and Nettina Strobach have prepared for 
the Bureau of Community Drama, 
University of North Carolina, and that 
may be purchased from the University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
at 50 cents a copy. 


International Relations. Isaiah Bow- 
man, the well-known geographer and 
writer, has prepared the list of books and 
written the introduction for the reading 
course on this subject recently issued by 
the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Broadcasting in British Schools. The 
use of broadcasting and films in schools 
in Great Britain has increased so much 
that Education, the official organ of the 
Association of Education Committees, 
has introduced a special supplement 
devoted to these “mechanical aids to 
learning.” 


Making Things of Wood. “You Can 
Make it for Camp and Cottage” is the 
attractive and descriptive title of a 
practical popular bulletin issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
in behalf of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. 


Home Building and Heating. Two 
mimeographed lists of publications re- 
cently issued by the Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
should be useful to students of housing 
and household management: Letter Cir- 
cular 284, “List of Publications and 
Articles Relating to Home Heating 
Problems” and Letter Circular 287, “List 
of Published Material Relating to Home 
Building and Maintenance.” They in- 
clude publications of the federal govern- 
ment and of trade associations. 


Brooms. Census figures mentioned in 
newspaper releases show that one new 
broom a year is produced in the United 
States for every woman over twenty-one 
years of age, and that the number for 
1929 was greater than for 1927—a proof, 
it is claimed, that old-fashioned cleaning 
methods are not entirely disappearing 


The Emerging Designer. The devel- 
oping rdéle of the designer in modern in- 
dustrial production is traced by Richard 
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F. Bach in the October Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with the 
conclusion that his two present needs 
are protection for the products of his 
creative ability and training to “express 
the needs and feelings of today in terms 
of the methods and materials of today.” 


Color Exhibition. The Museum of 
Science and Industry of New York City 
plans an extensive exhibition covering 
the scientific and technical phases of 
color. According to Science, it is 
hoped to open the exhibition early in 
January, and to include lectures and other 
educational features. 


Length of Life for Stores and Restau- 
rants. How different types of establish- 
ments compare as to the number of years 
they remain in business was studied by 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. As 
quoted in Domestic Commerce, figures 
for the proportion of concerns of differ- 
ent types that closed during the years 
1925 to 1929 varied from 19.9 per cent 
for drug stores to 56.7 per cent for 
restaurants; among the ten types studied, 
the proportion of closings increased in the 
following order: drug, hardware, furni- 
ture, department, dry-goods, general, 
meat, and grocery stores, garages, and 
restaurants. 


Standardization in Haiti. A Com- 
mittee for the Standardization of Goods 
for Export was officially established in 
Haiti a year or more ago, and one of its 
first acts was to set up standards for 


coffee. According to RKW-Nachrich- 
ten, standards for cocoa, sisal, and 
manila hemp are among those in 
preparation. 


NEWS 


GENERAL 


American Standards Association. 
John Gaillard represented the Associa- 
tion at the conference of the Interna- 
tional Standards Association last May 
and his report appears in the ASA Bulle- 
tin for September. The same issue 
carries the text of the resolutions which 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion passed at Denver in relation to labels 
for consumer goods. 

National Education Association. The 
annual meeting of 1931 is to be held in 
Los Angeles, California, during the week 
of June 29. The Department of Home 
Economics Teachers and Supervisors will 
meet in Detroit, February 22 to 26, in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

Progressive Education Association. 
The eleventh annual convention will be 
held in Detroit, February 26 to 238, 
1931, with the Book-Cadillac Hotel as 
headquarters. The convention imme- 
diately follows the Detroit meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, and mem- 
bers of both organizations can attend 
both conventions in one trip. (Home 
economists can kill three birds with one 
stone.) 

National Association for Teachers in 
Colored Schools. The subject of dis- 
cussion at the 1930 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was the present status of tax-sup- 
ported schools for negroes in America, 
and many of the papers and statistics 
presented are to appear in the Bulletin 
of the Association. The 1931 meeting is 


to be held in Washington, D. C., the last 
week of July. 
1042 
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International Education Meetings. 
The World Federation of Education 
Associations is to meet in Denver, 
Colorado, July 27 to August 1, 1931, and 
the International Federation of Home 
and School will also hold a congress in 
connection with it. 

Swiss Union of Vocational and Home 
Economics Teachers. The annual re- 
port of the Union, as given in its Bulletin 
for July, says that of 563 members, 282 
are home economics teachers, and that 
one of its active tasks is to study the 
question of the training of teachers in 
this subject. The Union also goes on 
record as desiring to cooperate closely 
with the International Office of Home 
Economics Instruction at Fribourg and 
as favoring the establishment of a Swiss 
home economics experiment station. 

Child Study Conference. The Child 
Study Association of America arranged 
a three-day conference in New York 
City, October 20 to 22. The topics of 
the three general sessions were: “The 
Family and Fulfillment of Personality,” 
“The Parent and the Changing Scene,” 
and “New Trends in Child Develop- 
ment Research’’; of the two round table 
conferences, “Content, Technique and 
Method of Parent Education” and “Or- 
ganization of Parent Education Centers 
and Groups”; the speakers included Mrs. 
Howard Gans, H. E. Barnard, Hornell 
Hart, Arnold Gesell, Mandel Sherman, 
and John Withers. 

Honorary Degree for Miss Van 
Rensselaer. The New York State Uni- 
versity in Albany last June conferred the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy on Martha 
Van Rensselaer, director of New York 
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State College of Home Economics, at 
Cornell, and an ex-president of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Education in the Uses of Electricity. 
A course of five evening lectures on this 
subject was arranged during October by 
the women’s division of the Electric 
Association in Chicago. Topics in- 
cluded eye-sight conservation, the com- 
mercial and home use of sun-lamps, 
refrigeration, cookery, and cleanliness. 
A nominal fee was charged. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Rowena 
Elliff, formerly assistant state supervisor 
of home economics in Missouri, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant professor 
of vocational education. 

Marjorie Ruth Clark, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics research, spent 
last August studying organized labor and 
labor conditions in Mexico. Most of her 
work was done in the government libra- 
ries in Mexico City. 

Ruth Staples received her Ph.D. from 
the University of Minnesota in July. 
Her particular study was of the develop- 
ment of color vision in infancy. 

Bess Steele and Grace Morton spent 
from May until September in Europe. 
They studied for a time at the Interna- 
tional School of Art in Vienna and 
visited studios of artists and craftsmen 
and the shops of interior decorators in 
several countries. 

There are two fellows in the depart- 
ment of home economics this year: Mar- 
garet Osborn, ’29, in foods and nutrition; 
and Jean McClew, Oregon Agricultural 
College ’26, in textiles and clothing. 

Margaret Hallstrom, a student in the 
home economics department, is enrolled 
at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
for the last semester of her senior year. 

Lucile Nordholm, a former home eco- 
nomics student who attended Merrill- 
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Palmer last year, has accepted a fellow- 
ship at Michigan Agricultural College, 
where she will] assist in the work of the 
nursery school. 

The results of a research project carried 
out by Mrs. Edna B. Snyder of the home 
economics research department have 
been published by the extension division 
in a bulletin “A Study of Kerosene 
Stoves” and in less technical form in the 
circular “Selection and Management of 
Kerosene Stoves.” Mrs. Snyder is now 
cooperating with the agricultural engi- 
neering department on a laundry project 
to determine the efficiency of various 
types of washing machines. Some of the 
factors considered are length of washing 
period, size of load, and temperature of 
water. 

State Department of Education. 
Birdie Vorheis, state supervisor of home 
economics, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for graduate study at the 
University of Chicago in the field of cur- 
riculum construction in home economics. 
Lillian Curyea Cunningham is acting 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation during Miss Vorheis’ absence. 


NEVADA 


Nevada Home Economics Association. 
Sarah Lewis, head of the home economics 
department at the University of Nevada, 
and Rose Cologne, Iva Blosser, Bertha 
Akin, and Mildred Bates from vocational 
departments, attended the Denver meet- 
ing. The Association made a contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of Elsie Pabst, 
a home economics student from Sparks 
who represented Nevada at the high 
school student club meeting. Margaret 
Purdy represented the University home 
economics club. 

University of Nevada. Jessie Pope, 
assistant professor of home economics, 
attended the University of Washington 
this summer. 
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Anna Frey, who was graduated in 
June, is teaching home economics at 
Gardnerville. 

Vocational Home Economics. At the 
annual state conference for vocational 
home economics teachers, held August 18 
to 28, inclusive, revision of the course of 
study was especially considered. Dis- 
cussions were led by Maude Williamson, 
associate professor of home economics 
education, Colorado Agricultural College, 
and Ruth A. Talboy, state supervisor. 

Miss Talboy attended the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Iowa. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The program committee has 
planned as general meetings for the com- 
ing winter a dinner meeting and two all- 
day sessions, one of which was held at 
Simmons College in November. Miss 
Frances L. Swain, Mrs. Mary Swartz 
Rose, and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner were 
on the list of speakers. 

The various sections have likewise 
planned generally interesting meetings. 
The social workers are sponsoring a series 
of lectures on progressive education, 
among them “What Progressive Educa- 
tion Means” by Eugene R. Smith of the 
Beaver Country Day School; “Adult 
Education” by Alice Lubin, psychiatric 
social worker at the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion; “Child Education” by Ruth Nut- 
ting, director of the Frances Stern Nurs- 
ery School; “Early Mental Influences and 
Effects on Nutrition” by Dr. Augusta F. 
Bronner of the Judge Baker Foundation; 
and “Psycho-Analysis in Progressive 
Education” by Dr. Marianna Taylor. 
This group is also having a nutritional 
seminar conducted by Dr. Alice F. Blood. 

Boston University. This fall, the 


school of education is sponsoring for the 
first time an “Institute of Homemaking 
and Related Vocations” under the leader- 
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ship of Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones. 
Both Mrs. Jones and Dean Wilde are 
much pleased over the number of registra- 
tions. 

Boston Home Information Center. In 
the Town Hall at Storrowton during the 
week of the Eastern States Exposition, 
the Boston Home Information Center 
maintained a consultant service in family 
relations, which was equipped with a 
small library and file of references on 
income management, child guidance, 
and parental education. 

Simmons College. At the first meet- 
ing of the Student Home Economics 
Club Miss S. Agnes Donham repeated her 
talk ‘Myself, Incorporated” which 
proved as popular as when given origi- 
nally before the student clubs’ meeting at 
Denver and which was printed in the 
November JOURNAL. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey State Home Economics 
Association. A joint meeting was held 
with the State Teachers Association at 
Atlantic City from November 8 to 11. 

Clara Krauter, principal of the Essex 
County Girls’ Vocational School, pre- 
sided at the home economics meeting 
held in the Viking Room, Haddon Hall, 
on November 10. The all-day meeting 
opened with a business session and a 
report of the Denver meeting. Topics 
discussed at the morning session were 
“Nutrition Up-to-date” and “Clothing 
in a Child Development Program.” 

After luncheon, the group reassembled 
to hear Agnes Shore of Kings College, 
England, speak on “Home Economics in 
England” and Mrs. Anna Steese Richard- 
son of the Woman’s Home Companion 
on “The Home.” 

North Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The first fall meeting of the 
Association was held on October 23 at 
the Montclair High School when the 
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home economics department of the school 
acted as hostess. Supper was served at 
five-thirty and was followed by a business 
meeting presided over by Grace Cowles, 
president. The evening’s program con- 
sisted of reports of the Denver meeting 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and of the Columbus meeting of 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association by Elsie 
Stark and Mary M. Buckley, respec- 
tively, and an interesting talk on “Fall 
Fashions” by Mrs. Mabel Tiffany, stylist 
from the Kresge Department Store. 
NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Southeastern District. The first 
meeting of the year was a dinner meeting 
at Schraft’s on 57th Street on October 16, 
which was followed by a trip through the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Other 
programs for the season will include a 
fashion show sponsored by the McCall 
Company, a lecture by Dr. F. J. Schlink, 
and a spring fashion show at Pratt In- 
stitute. 

Business Section. The section mem- 
bers have resumed their meetings at the 
Mary Elizabeth Tea Room the first 
Thursday of each month. At the Octo- 
ber one, Gerald Stopp of the National 
Broadcasting Association gave a most 
interesting talk on ““The Efficient Use of 
the Voice ir Broadcasting.” Bertha 
Nettleton of General Foods Corporation 
is the chairman of the section this year. 

College of Home Economics, Syracuse. 
Dr. Anne Bourquin, who has been doing 
research in nutrition at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the past four years, has joined 
the home economics staff of the college. 
She will teach classes in nutrition and will 
work in cooperation with the depart- 
ments of health and physical education on 
student health problems. 
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Rochester. Schools. At the request of 
teachers and pupils, Emma L. Morrow, 
supervisor of home economics, is present- 
ing a series of classroom demonstrations 
which correlate the principles of cooking 
and short-time methods with the new 
course of study. The next week after 
these demonstrations, which are given 
from the fifth grade through the 
senior high school classes, the pupils pre- 
pare the recipes and have written tests. 
Last year Miss Morrow gave a series of 
demonstration lessons to the teachers, 
followed by the preparation of a meal. 

University of Rochester. A course in 
child development especially adapted to 
home economics teachers has been ar- 
ranged by the University on Monday 
afternoons from four to five-thirty at the 
Board of Education building. In con- 
nection with it, mothers have been in- 
vited to participate in the discussions, 
thereby giving the teachers enrolled an 
opportunity to check and evaluate the 
work of the homemaker and parent 
The following topics are to be considered: 
child psychology, child feeding and nutri- 
tion, children’s clothing, furnishing the 
nursery, behavior problems, methods 
of teaching child care in home, economics 
curriculum. Lecturers include: Dr. 
Hazel Cushing of the University of 
Rochester; Helen Hubbell, nutrition 
specialist, Cornell University; Mildred 
Carney, clothing specialist, Cornell Uni- 
versity; and Jessie A. Winchell, director 
of home economics education, Rochester. 


OHIO 


Akron. Public Schools. Four new 
members have been added to the home 
economics department: Jessie Cherring- 
ton at West High; Winnigene Wood at 
the Bowan School; Margaret Van der 
Vort at Ellet High School; and Margaret 
Wynkoop, who has taken the continua- 
tion school work. 
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The following home economics teachers 
were married last summer: Ida Suther- 
land, now Mrs. Thomas Wood; Jessie 
Preston, now Mrs. Swearingen; and 
Edna Hunsicker, now Mrs. Firrick. All 
are continuing to teach. 

The Junior High School Home Econom- 
ics Club, organized in the Harris School 
in November, 1929, is made up of girls in 
the seventh and eighth grades. Quali- 
fications for membership are based upon a 
girl’s rating in a general information test 
and her ability to score 85 points on the 
membership scale. A probationary period 
of one month is required when personal 
appearance, good citizenship qualities, 
and manners of the candidates are 
especially observed. 

University of Akron. The enrollment 
in home economics classes shows a de- 
cided increase over that of last year. 
Teachers College has passed a ruling per- 
mitting an eight-hour foods course to ful- 
fill the science requirement. 

Two students in the cooperative course 
in home economics in business are working 
in department stores of Akron and carry- 
ing part-time work at the University. 
Many others have shown an interest in 
this type of course. 

The secretarial science department has 
requested a one year’s elective in home 
economics, which would include a series of 
lectures on all phases of homemaking. 
Child care has been suggested as an elec 
tive for kindergarten-primary teachers. 

Many people from local department 
stores are enrolled in the night classes 
in textiles conducted at the University 
by Elizabeth Lathrop. Mary Louise 
Clossey is teaching night classes in the 
public schools in remodeling and caring 
for clothing. 

President Zook is a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to study 
criteria by which a superintendent of 
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school or principal can evaluate a home 
economics department. The first meet- 
ing was held in Cincinnati on October 25. 

Enid Lunn of the State Department of 
Education recently visited Akron for 
two days. 

Beatrice Counts taught summer school 
for six weeks and then took a motor trip 
through Yellowstone National Park. 

Elizabeth Lathrop visited colleges 
and universities along the Pacific Coast 
during the summer. 

Elsie Maxwell spent the summer vaca- 
tion in Europe. 

Hamilton Public Schools. Hamilton 
has recently reorganized its school system 
on the 6-3-3 plan which has necessitated 
a reorganization of the home economics 
courses. Home economics is now re- 
quired in the first two years of the junior 
high school and is elective in the third 
year. The fact that commercial subjects 
are offered in the ninth year has tended to 
lessen the registration in home economics. 
In the senior high school two new courses 
are offered. In one, a large class in cos- 
tume design and dressmaking, ten periods 
a week are spent during the entire year; 
in the other, a course for juniors and 
seniors, one period each day is required 
and there are no prerequisites, as the 
course is mainly to give students who 
have not taken home economics work 
the fundamentals of homemaking. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The first meeting of 
the year was held at the Cleveland Club 
on October 20, at 4.15p.m. The speaker 
of the afternoon was Florence Root, dean 
of women at Cleveland College, whose 
subject was “The Relation of the Older 
Woman to the Girl.” 

Officers for the year 1930-31 are: 
Victoria M. Kloss, president; Edna 
Sutton Colonius, vice-president; Hilda 
Judge, secretary; and Lucille Provo, 
treasurer. 
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Public Schools. New home economics 
teachers in the public school system are: 
Ruth L. Corian Stambaugh, 
Marion Harper, Helen Jones, Helen 
Flinn, Doris McGonagle, Mary Louise 
Clinger, and Marguerite A. Maerlender. 

In order to obtain better results from 
health classes, Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School is sponsoring a mother’s 
health class organized by Lulu Diehl, 
assistant principal in charge of health 


Snider, 


work. It meets once a week for one and 
one-half hours, and includes proper meth- 
ods of cookery, food values, and balanced 
meals under the direction of Marie Bal- 
lash, teacher of home economics; the cor- 
rection of defects through proper exercise 
under Alice Hoffenbacher, teacher of 
physical education; and the treatment of 
minor illnesses under Lucille Nolan, 
school nurse. 

The Audubon Junior High School 
home nursing classes conducted by 
Jennette Wierman, home 
teacher, make practical use of their 
training in child care by taking care of 
the preschool children during parent- 
teachers’ meetings once a month. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the new W. H. Kirk Junior High 
School, opened in September, is the elec- 
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trically equipped foods laboratory so 
arranged as to make possible the greatest 
efficiency in time, cost, and food value. 
It includes equipment for electric can- 
ning, waterless cookery, cookery with 
small quantities of water, baking, and 
broiling. The staff consists of Sylvia 
Marker, Ruth Court, Genevieve Wright, 
and Lucille Provo. 

A meeting of the committee appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education to set up criteria for the eval- 
uation of home economics administra- 
tion, of which Adelaide Laura Van Duzer 
is chairman, was held on October 11 at 
the Women’s City Club, Cleveland. 
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Builders Exchange. The department 
of home economics in the Builders Ex- 
change of Cleveland, under the direction 
of Florence LaGanke, is offering classes 
in any subject connected with home- 
making, of electrical 
equipment, individual or group confer- 
ences, and loan exhibits of good pictures, 
books, and interesting textiles. Cooper- 
ating with the department are: the 
Museum of Art, the Cleveland Public 
Library, the Red Cross Teaching Center, 
the Electrical League, and Cleveland 
College. 

Kent State College. Jeanette Dicker- 
son, supervisor of home economics at 
Springfield, Illinois, was a visiting in- 
structor during the summer term. 

Vera Morris Chapman, formerly an 
instructor in the training school here, is 
teaching at Ravena City High School. 

The Home Economics Club last year 
bought rugs and draperies for the prac- 
tice house, which also serves as a club 
house. 

The home economics teachers of Port- 
age County have organized and plan to 
hold regular meetings for the discussion 
of common problems. Edith Overbeke 
is chairman and Grace Lodivish, secre- 


demonstrations 


tary. 

Miami University. Hattie Lundgren, 
graduate assistant in home management, 
is now in charge of the home management 
house and assists in the supervision of 
practice teachers. 

Alice Happley, ’30, has been appointed 
dietitian in the Miami boarding depart- 
ment. 

Eva F. Montgomery attended the 
Denver meeting and spent the remainder 
of the summer in Estes Park, Colorado. 

Mary Klepinger is graduate assistant 
in home management in the Gertrude 
Coburn House, Ames, Iowa, for 1930-31. 

Alice Swisher attended the Columbus 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation in July and studied at Ohio State 
University during the summer quarter. 

Ohio State University. Osee Hughes, 
who received the master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago last summer, is on 
the staff of the foods and nutrition divi- 
sion. Minerva Harbage, a graduate 
assistant in that division expects to com- 
plete her requirements for the M.S. 
degree during the present year. 

Mary Ellen Hutton, who has been 
doing high school teaching, is graduate 
assistant in the textile and clothing 
division. 

Alma Heiner and Daisy Davis are 
studying at Columbia this semester. 

Williene Quigley, ’30, is assisting in the 
nursery school this year. 

Virginia Lentz and Marguerite Trout 
Gayer, ’30, are assisting in the institution 
management division. 

Hughina McKay and Clara Bancroft 
attended the summer session of the 
University of Chicago. 

Alma Heiner of the clothing depart- 
ment spent the summer in travel and 
study in Europe. 

Mary Louise Bone, ’25, is the new 
dietitian at the University Hospital. 
Doris Ufer, Bertha Baker, and Gladys 
Robinette, assistants in the school of 
home economics, received the M.S. 
degree at the June Convocation. 

Extension Service. Minnie Price and 
Blanche Bowers were on the program of 
the extension section at Denver. 

The annual extension conference was 
held at the University, October 14 to 18. 

Emma E. Sparks, for a time nutrition 
specialist, returned to Darke County as 
home demonstration agent on July 1. 
Grace Tresch is now substituting for Miss 
Sparks in Ashland County. 

Thelma Beall, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in Wood County, was ap- 
pointed home management specialist on 
September 1 to replace Geneva Bane, 
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who was married on May 31 to G. A. 
Herolz of Long Beach, California. 
Grace Wagner, formerly with the Red 
Cross Nutrition Service, is now home 
demonstration agent in Wood County. 

Eunice Teal, for several years home 
demonstration agent in Montgomery 
County, became assistant home demon- 
stration leader on October 1. Mrs. 
Dorothy Silcott has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Montgomery 
County. 

Adele Koch, assistant home demon- 
stration leader, is on leave to study at 
Columbia University. 

Home demonstration agents in train- 
ing are: Helen Gebby in Licking County, 
Katherine Tingley in Preble County, 
Grace Wagner in Wood County, Lucille 
Smith in Belmont County, and Eliza- 
beth Graddy in Sandusky County. 

Bertha Baker, formerly assistant in the 
resident clothing department, became 
clothing specialist on July 1 to replace 
Alberta L. Ross, resigned. 

Eva M. Kinsey, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in Stafford County, 


Viriginia, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Washington 
County. 


Minnie Price, state leader, Lucy Fol- 
som, Madison County home demonstra- 
tion agent, and Elizabeth Master, Clin- 
ton County home demonstration agent, 
attended the American Country Life 
Conference at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Martha Foster took the special sum- 
mer course at the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 

Ohio University. Velma Phillips, 
head of the home economics department, 
spoke at the meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Education Association in Cleveland 
on October 31 on “Measuring the Effects 
of Home Economics Education on Con- 
sumption.” 
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The home economics department has 
again received the research grant made 
by Omicron Nu. The study begun last 
spring by Dr. Florence Justin, in charge 
of the child welfare work at the univer- 
sity, will be continued with Mary F. Reed 
as the research assistant to Miss Justin. 
Through the efforts of President Bran, 
Ohio University has generously matched 
the Omicron Nu grant. 

The home economics department is 
offering some new courses which prepare 
for business opportunities in the fields of 
textile chemistry, clothing and designing, 
food research, and institutional manage- 
ment. 

Mabel Swanson, in charge of food ser- 
vice in the dining rooms of the Univer- 
sity, is developing cooperation by means 
of which students in institutional manage- 
ment may secure practical training and 
experience. 

The clothing classes are sponsoring this 
year a clothing repair and advisory 
bureau to serve the two-fold purpose of 
providing a place where campus people 
may have their mending done and receive 
advice as to their clothing; and providing 
practical experience for students with 
strong clothing interests. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron recently pre- 
sented the home management house with 
a lovely picture in expression of its 
appreciation of the new house. Students 
of the organization will continue the 
weekly home economics classes at the 
Athens Children’s Home and will this 
year undertake the collection of a library 
for these classes. 

The students in home management and 
Miss Fitzgibbon were hostesses at a tea 
given at the home management house 
on September 26 in honor of the home 
economics freshmen. 

Ida M. Patterson has returned to the 
department after a year’s graduate work 
in the University of Chicago. 
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Helen Humphrey is teacher in the 
nursery school this year. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Mildred 
Moyer, ’30, who spent the summer assist- 
ing in the dietary department of Lakeside 
Hospital in Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in clothing and 
foods at the University. 

Jessie McVey, who her 
master’s degree at Columbia this sum- 
mer, is now associate professor in the 
home economics department. 

Frances Johnston, assistant professor, 
studied during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Alma Roudebush continued work for 
the master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia, last summer. 

Bertha E. Titsworth taught six weeks 
at Lakeside and then took a short trip to 
Europe. 

Last June, a chapter of the honorary 
sorority, Kappa Omicron Phi, was in- 
stalled with fourteen members, seven of 
whom were juniors. Hettie Anthony, 
national president, with three assistants 
from other chapters, presided at the 
installation. The president of the group 
is Eileen Kaiser. 

Mary Louise Kaiser is president of the 
Home Economics Club. 

State Normal College, Bowling Green. 
During the first week in September, 
ground was broken for the new $300,000 
building which will house the home 
economics, music, and commercial de- 
partments. The home economics de- 
partment will occupy the first floor and 
will have laboratories, classrooms, exhibit 
room, and practice apartment. The 
furnishing of the apartment is being 
made a project for the class in house fur- 
nishing. Numerous loans and gifts of 
articles have already been received for 
the exhibit room. Work is progressing 
so rapidly that the building will prob- 
ably be ready for occupancy next fall. 


obtained 
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University of Cincinnati. The school 
of household administration has an 
enrollment of 184, a 35 per cent increase 
over last year. 

Dr. Edna E. Lamson is substituting 
for Dr. Ada Arlitt, who has a year’s leave 
of absence and is acting as chairman of 
the committee on parental education of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Thelma Beatty, who has been studying 
with Dr. Ernest L. Groves, is instructor 
in parent education and is conducting 
several child study groups with parents 
and developing an interesting course in 
family relationships for college students. 

Janet Arnold has been appointed nutri- 
tion specialist for the nursery group. 

Alberta Ross, formerly of Ohio State 
University, is spending a semester at the 
University of Cincinnati studying textiles 
and clothing. 

An extension course for mothers on 
“Psychology in the Management of the 
Home”’ is being offered this fall. It is 
divided into five units: what mental 
hygiene requires of the home and the 
family, the psychological versus the 
economic in spending the family income, 
the psychological factors of the routine 
in housekeeping, the psychology of 
beauty, and making the home a creative 
influence for the child. 

During the sessions of the South- 
western Teachers Association in Cincin- 
nati, October 24 to 25, the division of 
home economics met in the drawing room 
of the Womans Building, University of 
Cincinnati. 

Western Reserve University College 
for Women. The household administra- 


tion classes show a very large enrollment. 
Much interest is taken in a course in 
cafeteria and tea room management 
given by Grace Ann Rust, president of 
the Russet Cafeterias, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Indianapolis. 
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Janet Smith, formerly on the faculty of 
the secretarial school of Simmons College, 
is the new executive secretary of the 
household administration department. 

Miss Thompson is giving a course in 
introductory dietetics at the Cleveland 
School of Education. 

Victoria Kloss, for the past two years 
head of the home economics department 
at Hiram College, has returned to West- 
ern Reserve as instructor in the house- 
hold administration department and the 
school of nursing. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual conference of teachers of voca- 
tional home economics was held during 
the last week of July. Discussions 
centered around the home economics 
department and the community in rela- 
tion to news and community service; 
teaching for home and community needs; 
promotion of the vocational program 
through clubs, exhibits, projects, and 
regional group meetings. 

Outside speakers were: Harry R. 
O’Brien, Velma Phillips, Mrs. Ethel 
Simon, Minnie Price, Mrs. Grace Rouwee 
Miller, Elizabeth Dyer, and Clyde 
Schuman. 

Thirty-four of the 
home economics teachers in Ohio were 
married last year. 

There are 105 vocational home eco- 
nomics departments in the day schools; 
eleven schools require the services of two 
home economics teachers and four are 
twin departments, that is, with one 
teacher in charge of two small depart- 
ments in separate but nearby school 
systems. 

Nona Marie Wilson and Mrs. Edna 
Endly Wolfe have been appointed to 
teach adult classes in homemaking. 
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Oklahoma A & M College. Dean 
Nora A. Talbot returned to the campus 
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in July after a year of advanced study at 
Harvard University. 

Florence Lytle of the department of 
home economics education and Sara 
Murray, head of the department of 
household arts, spent the summer in 
Europe. 

Edith MacArthur, formerly of Cornell 
University, has succeeded Florence 
Schertz as head of the household science 
department. Miss Schertz was married 
on July 26 to Dr. Herbert Patterson, 
dean of the school of education. 

Anna Rhodes Jackson, associate pro- 
fessor of household arts, is studying at the 
University of California while on sabbati- 
cal leave. New members of the depart- 
ment are: Eunice Jenkins, formeriy of 
Baylor College; and Mary Rena Penn, 
formerly of Margaret Morrison College, 
who is in charge of work in costume de- 
sign and interior decoration. Mildred 
Smith was married in April to Charles 
Kilpatrick and is now living in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

Alma White, formerly at Lynchburg, 
Virginia, has been added to the house- 
hold science faculty to replace Garnet 
Searle. 

The nursery school has been enlarged 
to include a second group of children, 
the age range now being from twenty 
months to five years. 

State Department of Education. A 
state conference of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education was 
held at the State Capitol, Oklahoma 
City, from October 20 to 22 when the 
work of the Bureau was planned for the 
year. Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman of 
the parent education section of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Edith M. Thomas of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Flora 
M. Thurston, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Parent Education, 
and Dr. Ralph P. Bridgman of the 
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Philadelphia Parents’ Council were 
among the speakers. 

The department publication “Worthy 
Home Membership for Oklahoma Boys 
and Girls” sets forth home problems 
adapted to the elementary school which 
can be correlated with home activities. 

Several home economics cottages being 
built for high school departments in the 
state are arousing considerable interest in 
the plan of teaching home economics by 
such means. 

“Study Outlines for Preschool Groups” 
by Edyth T. Wallace has been published 
as a contribution from the conference on 
methods of teaching parent education 
conducted at A & M College during the 
summer. 

University of Oklahoma. Nell R. 
Evans studied during the summer at 
Oregon Agricultural College, Beulah D. 
Gillespie of the University of Arkansas 
was in charge of teacher training, and 
Lola M. Gregory was a special summer 
instructor. 

Lila M. Welch, who recently did grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago 
and Ohio State University, is on the home 
economics staff as associate professor 
in charge of resident teacher training and 
aiding former students who are now 
teaching. 

Wylodean Walker is substituting dur- 
ing the first semester for Susan Mellier, 
who is on leave of absence because of ser- 
ious illness in her family. 

The textile department has added to 
its collection several new types of tex- 
tiles, silks in additional colors, and several 
pieces of imported handmade laces. 

The number of graduate students is 
much greater this year than in previous 
years. 

Omicron Nu and Oikonomia, the local 
honorary home economics organizations, 
met early in the term to plan their work 
for the year. 
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Extension Service. FE. Faith Strayer, 
formerly on the staff at Stout Institute 
and at Iowa State College, has been 
appointed extension specialist in child 
development and parent education. 

Recently appointed home demonstra- 
tion agents are: Mrs. Lenna Sawyer, 
Sequoyah County; Estelle Graves, Caddo 
County; Gladys Smith, Garvin County; 
Elizabeth Harris, assistant in Comanche 
County; Marie Walters, assistant in 
Pottawatomie County; and Lois Whisler, 
assistant in Tulsa County. 

Mrs. Elva R. Duvall, district agent of 
Southwest Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed assistant state club agent in 
charge of work with girls. Esther 
Martin, formerly home demonstration 
agent of Garvin County, is the new dis- 
trict agent. 

A department of extension training has 
been established at the Oklahoma A & M 
College. 

Family interview surveys in rural com- 
munities among families of varying eco- 
nomic levels are being conducted in 12 
counties in Oklahoma for the committee 
on medical care of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. 

Fifty-six 4-H Club girls and 40 boys, 
who had been winners in appropriate 
dress contests in local 4-H Club and sub- 
sequently in county contests, were 
entered this year in the state contest and 
have done a great deal to arouse interest 
in the clothing program. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. New appoint- 
ments to the faculty of the home manage- 
ment division include Edith Carse, who 
is carrying on investigations in the field of 
equipment, and Frances Kelley, who is 
teaching equipment courses. Both are 


in charge of home management houses. 
Mabel Wood, an Oregon State College 
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graduate who has just completed work 
for the master’s degree at Columbia 
University and who was for several years 
connected with the extension service in 
California, has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of foods and 
nutrition. 

Four graduates of the college have this 
year been placed in charge of home eco- 
nomics in foreign lands: Doris Zimme- 
man is at Crandon Institute at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, filling the position 
formerly held by Mae Murphy, also an 
Oregon State College graduate, who is 
being sent to Lima, Peru, to develop 
work in home economics; Ruth Gill, 
at Ling Nan University, Canton, China; 
Ruth Nomura, an American-born Jap- 
anese girl, is in charge of home economics 
work in the Y. W. C. A. at Tokyo, 
Japan, which corresponds somewhat to 
extension work in this country; and 
Poonoak Kim, the holder of the home 
economics scholarship during the past 
two years, will teach home economics in 
the Ewah College at Seoul, Korea. M. 
H. Yue, a graduate of Ling Nan Univers- 
ity, is this year’s holder of the home eco- 
nomics scholarship. 

Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams 
has returned after a sabbatical leave, part 
of which was spent in Europe and part in 
visiting various home economics schools 
of the East and Middlewest. 

Anna Price, clothing instructor, has 
returned to the college following leave for 
study at the University of Chicago. 

Members of the home economics 
faculty on leave for graduate study this 
year are: May Frank, who is at Iowa 
State College; Beatrice Geiger, at the 
University of Wisconsin; and Florence 
Blazier, at the University of Minnesota. 
Gladys Johnson, teacher of related arts, 
is on leave of absence this year to teach in 
the Kamehaha School for Girls near 
Honolulu. 
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The College has purchased a home near 
the campus for another home manage- 
ment house. The nursery school will 
now have the entire use of one of the 
houses. 


PORTO RICO 


University of Porto Rico. During the 
last school year, the home economics 
faculty, feeling the necessity of present- 
ing the advantages of training in home 
economics to the high school graduate, 
prepared a bulletin entitled, “Why 
Home Economics?” The public and 
private high schools of the Island were 
then assigned to members of the faculty 
to visit. At each school an assembly 
was held with the senior girls, and the 
bulletins were explained and distributed. 
As a result, the summer school enrollment 
at the University, as well as that for the 
current semester, has more than doubled 
that of any previous year. Of the fresh- 
man class, about half are enrolled in the 
teacher-training course, and the re- 
mainder in the course for dietitians and 
nutritionists. 

Hurricane Relief Work. Following 
the recent hurricane the home economics 
faculty at once offered the services of the 
department to the American Red Cross 
of Porto Rico. Cloth for garments was 
received, and in the two weeks allotted, 
the students of the home economics 
classes made 408 garments, including 104 
dresses for women, 155 dresses for school 
girls, 149 garments for preschool children. 
The girls living in the Matienzo Resi- 
dence Hall sold sandwiches and coffee 
on the campus and also gave a dance at 
their Hall to raise money. The $42 
cleared, was spent for 4 dozen suits for 
boys, 3 dozen pairs of hose for boys, and 
2 dozen pairs for girls. 

Home Economics Club. The Home 
Economics Club has put on a drive for 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL oF HomME 
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Economics, Home Economics News, 
American Cookery, and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. They have two aims: to intro- 
duce these worth while magazines to 
home economics teachers and housewives 
and to raise money for two educational 
bus trips. It is the custom of the Club 
to take such a trip each semester to some 
town on the Island, stopping at each 
school en route to study the housing, 
equipment, and work of the home eco- 
nomics department. At the final desti- 
nation, the high school home economics 
club serves luncheon to the visitors; the 
industries and schools are visited after 
lunch and the trip back to the University 
is made in the late afternoon. The Club 
pays for the bus. Luncheon and other 
expenses are met by those taking the 
trip. 

Extension Classes. This semester two 
extension classes are being held at the 
University. Marie Vestal, instructor 
in clothing, with Carmen Janer, a senior 
student, is giving a Spanish course in 
garment construction to a group of serv- 
ants from the homes of Rio Piedras, the 
University town. Many knew absolutely 
nothing about the work, and one does 
not even read and write. The mastery of 
the use of the tape measure was a real 
achievement. Hygiene of clothing 
forms an important part of the course. 
The students chose to make a “Hoover 
apron” style of housedress after seeing 
the faculty and students of the foods sec- 
tions in their neat uniforms. 

As a result of the custom of the food 
classes to pass around samples of their 
“goodies,” this year a group of young 
women in the administrative offices de- 
cided that they would like first hand 
information regarding the samples and 
petitioned for a special course. The 
class, 16 in number, meets for two hours 
on Saturday afternoons and is conducted 
in Spanish by Rosa Marina Torres. At 
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the first meeting the class listed their 
interests, which included: menu making 
to introduce variety, training for correct 
table service, table setting and decoration 
for home entertaining, hot breads, salads, 
and beverages for hot days. 

Department of Education. Mrs. Luz 
Maria Ramos, who will be remembered 
for her work as general superintendent of 
home economics in the Republic of 
Panama, where she introduced and 
organized the work, returned to Porto 
Rico last year and is now general super- 
intendent of home economics in the rural 
schools of the Island with supervision 
over all comedores escolares (school 
lunch rooms). Margaret Fix continues 
as general superintendent of home eco- 
nomics in the urban schools. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
at Sioux Falls during the week of Novem- 
ber 24, in connection with the meeting of 
the South Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion. The program included a meeting 
of student clubs of the state. 

Adult Education. Miss Sly, state 
supervisor of home economics, is intro- 


ducing an adult education program. It 
will be given first at Sioux Falls. 
University of South Dakota. Delia 


Garrett, formerly a teacher in one of the 
training schools at the University of 
Nebraska, is now in charge of home eco- 
nomics education. 

For the benefit of the student body 
and the community, three series of pro- 
grams are being planned for the year. 
The first of these, on clothing and tex- 
tiles was given during the fall and early 
winter and consisted of a fall fashion 
show and lecture by a representative of a 
Sioux City store, an exhibit from the 
children’s department in the same store, a 
hosiery and textile exhibit from the 
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Sears, Roebuck Company, and a fashion 
display from the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association was represented 
at Denver by Bess L. Henderson, presi- 
dent; Margaret Browder, secretary; 
and Mamie L. Newman, councillor. 
Two student representatives from Pea- 
body College, Nashville, and one from 
Union University, Jackson, were also in 
attendance. 

East Tennessee Home Economics 
Association. The association held its 
annual meeting at the University of 
Tennessee from October 31 to November 
1. The guest of honor was Dr. Isabel 
Bevier. The meeting opened on Friday 
with a joint luncheon for the agriculture, 
home economics, and industrial arts 
groups. A business meeting, during 
which committees were appointed, was 
the first thing on the afternoon program. 
It was followed by addresses by Honor- 
able Cameron W. Beck of the New York 
Stock Exchange, whose subject was 
“Building a Bigger Tomorrow”; Dr. 
Isabel Bevier of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, who discussed “Goals for Home 
Economics”; and Dr. J. M. Glass, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, who spoke 
on “Home Economics in Junior High 
School.” Election of officers then fol- 
lowed and dinner was served at 6.30 at 
the Union Cafeteria. 

A round table, presided over by 
Margaret Browder, opened the Saturday 
program. Topics considered and their 
leaders were: ““New Course of Study” 
by Margaret Browder; “Illustrative 
Material” which was divided into “House 
Furnishing” discussed by Amy P. Morse 
and “Clothing” by Letty Mitchell; and 
“Home Projects,” which was sub-divided 
into credit and supervision and discussed 
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generally. The meeting adjourned at 
ten o’clock for the general session. 

George Peabody College f»r Teachers. 
Jessie Bruce Brodie, formerly assistant 
in research at Columbia University, has 
joined the home economics faculty and 
will be in charge of the advanced nutri- 
tion work. 

C. Alicia Dickson has returned from a 
six months’ trip to North Africa and 
Europe. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City. 
Mary L. Gardy of the clothing and tex- 
tiles department returned October 1 from 
a six weeks’ tour in Europe. 

Bess Swenner, who formerly taught in 
Louisiana University but for the past 
year has been engaged in commercial 
economics in Detroit, has been appointed 
to teach home economics in the training 
school. 

Ada H. Earnest of the foods and nutri- 
tion department attended summer school 
at Columbia University. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. 
Work has begun on the Science Building, 
which will house the department of home 
economics when it is completed. 

University of Tennessee. The follow- 
ing have been added to the faculty of 
the school of home economics for 1930- 
31: Mrs. Ruth C. Clouse, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, associate pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition; Amy P. 
Morse, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, associate professor of ap- 
plied art; Mrs. Elisabeth Lacey Speer, 
formerly head of the home economics 
department at Alabama State College for 
Women, assistant professor of household 
management; Letty Mitchell, formerly of 
Iowa State College, assistant professor 
of home economics education; Grace 


Gardner, formerly of Cornell University, 
instructor in the nursery school; Ura V. 
Crow, formerly of Iowa State College, 
instructor in the home economics educa- 
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tion department; and Mary Forman, 
formerly of the University of Iowa, 
instructor in foods and nutrition. 

Three of the above appointees are 
filling new positions made necessary by 
the rapidly increasing enrollment in the 
school of home economics and the 
development of graduate work. 

The University will open its second 
home management house on January 1. 


TEXAS 
Texas State College for Women, 
College of Industrial Arts. At the 1930 


summer school the College for the first 
time offered work toward a master’s 
degree in home economics. Unit courses 
planned especially for teachers attracted 
many students, and 30 students were 
admitted to the graduate school. Ad- 
vanced courses in clothing and nutrition 
were given and the nursery school offered 
work in child care. 

Dr. Hoylande D. Young of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago joined the home eco- 
nomics staff in September. 

Margaret Gleason, director of the 
home economics department, was a 
member of the European tour conducted 
by the University of Pittsburg last sum- 
mer to study retail selling in the principal 
cities of Europe. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
Cleo D. Holmes was on leave of absence 
for the summer term and spent her vaca- 
tion travelling in Europe. 

Miss Agnes of the University of 
Arkansas taught related art during the 
summer term. 

Pearl Cross of Wichita, Kansas, was in 
charge of the nursery school during the 
summer session. Formerly a member of 
the home economics staff at the State 
Teachers College at Denton, Miss Cross 
has since spent two years in graduate 
study at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege and six months at Merrill-Palmer. 
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VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The theme of the annual meeting held in 
Richmond on November 26 was 
“Methods Used in Teaching Social and 
Family Relationships in Various Types of 
Schools” and the speakers were Mrs. 
Adele R. Blackwell, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg; Maude E. Wal- 
lace, Extension Service, Blacksburg; and 
Jean J. Stewart, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg. 

State Department of Education. 
Martha Creighton has come to the state 
from North Carolina to assist Mrs. Ora 
Hart Avery in supervising home eco- 
nomics education. 

Williamsburg. The home economics 
department of the $400,000 high school 
opened in Williamsburg this fall is justly 
proua of its two laboratories and three- 
room apartment completely furnished for 
homemaking activities. 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin. This year 
there are four new members on the home 
economics staff: Dorothy Hussemann, 
who has her master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois; Frances Roberts, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
with graduate work at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit; Mrs. Dorothea 
Schindler, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Mrs. Dorothea 
Turner, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois who has done advanced work at 
Purdue University. Both Mrs. Schind- 
ler and Mrs. Turner are graduate dieti- 
tians. The former is filling the position 
of professor May Reynolds, who is on 
leave of absence studying for her doctor- 


ate. 

Sadie McNulty, one of the clothing 
specialists, resigned her position at the 
end of the summer session to go into 
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home service work with the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company, Madison. 

At the 1930 Country Life Conference 
held at the University of Wisconsin from 
October 7 to 10, Minnie Price of Ohio, 
Betty Eckhardt of West Virginia, and 
Mrs. Maycock of Utah were leaders in 
home economics extension who acted as 
chairmen of various group discussions of 
farm home problems. 

At the third Rural Electrification 
Short Course, held October 16 to 18, 
the increasing use of electricity on the 
farm and in the farm home was again 
studied. Professor Stella T. Patton of 
the home economics department pre- 
sented the results of her research on the 
essentials and comparative qualities of 
electric ranges for the farm home. 

During the Country Life Conference 
and the Rural Electrification Short 
Course, an exhibition was held which 
contrasted the old-fashioned kitchen- 
living room with the new type equipped 
with devices for reducing the work of the 
homemaker and increasing the pleasure 
of the home. 

Extension Service. Two new special- 
ists have been added to the home eco- 
nomics group: Mrs. Luella Mortenson, 
a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural 
College who has an M.S. from Iowa 
State College; and Ruth Peck, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at 
Cheyenne, October 9, during the state 
teachers’ meeting. The morning session 
was devoted to reports, round table dis- 
cussions, and a short business meeting; 
and after luncheon the Cheyenne Junior 
High School home economics department 
held open house for the visitors. 

Wyoming State Vocational Home 
Economics Conference. Mary Blodgett, 
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state supervisor for vocational home 
economics in Colorado, assisted the 
Wyoming supervisor in planning for the 
state conference held in Laramie from 
August 25 to 29. One of the speakers 
was Mr. Burrage of the Laramie Repub- 
lican Boomerang, who spoke on publicity. 
State Vocational Department. A two- 
weeks’ training school on methods of 
conducting efficiency surveys was held 
with Dr. Allen of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, as leader, assisted 
by Jane Hinkley, J. R. Coxen, and H. B. 
Swanson. Members of the State Uni- 
versity teacher-training staff and the 
director and state supervisors of voca- 
tional education were in attendance. 
Mary S. Lyle resigned as state super- 
visor for vocational home economics to 
join the home economics education de- 
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partment at Iowa State College. Paul- 
ine H. Drollinger from the home eco- 
nomics education staff at Iowa State 
College is the new state supervisor. 

Jane Hinkley spent two weeks at the 
State Department attending the special 
conference and assisting the new state 
supervisor with her program for the year. 

University of Wyoming. Irene Stan- 
ton, last year a dormitory dietitian at 
Washington State College, is now dieti- 
tian at the University of Wyoming Com- 
mons, substituting for Marita Monroe, 
who is studying this year. 

Verna Johannesen resigned as state 
home demonstration leader to be married 
to Wilbur Hitchcock on November 1. 
Mary Callopy, formerly home manage- 
ment specialist in Colorado, succeeds 
Miss Johannesen. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Errie IsaBet Raitt, took bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and then worked for eight years as hospital dietitian and college 


dormitory director. 


Since 1912 she has been head of the home economics department, 


University of Washington, which, since 1914, has offered specialized curricula in 


institution management. 


A prominent figure in her own state, she is also sufficiently 


trusted and beloved by her profession at large to be elected vice-president of the 


American Home Economics Association. 


Grace T. HALLOcK, an experienced writer on health education, is now free-lancing 
but closely connected with several educational groups. 








Jean Cox has for nine years been state supervisor of home economics in Utah. 
Her academic work includes that for a master’s degree from the University of Utah 
and work at the University of Iowa as Spelman scholar in 1930, while her teaching 
experience has ranged through elementary and parochial schools to college and 
university work. 

Mrs. MARGARET PLant Backus is a Simmons graduate with experience in both 
school and social service work. For the last five years she has been teaching house- 
keeping and cooking in the elementary schools of Washington, D. C., and (as her 
paper tells) combining this with homemaking for three children, now of high school 
age. 

EizABETH M. HAWTHORN, directly after graduation from Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College, became supervisor of home economics at the senior high school at 
Boulder and has since been connected with home economics in several of the most 
progressive high schools of Colorado. She is now in charge of the work at University 
Hill Junior High School, which is in the same building with a large elementary school. 
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Mepora B. GRANDPREY was an assistant in the nursery school and working for the 
master’s degree at lowa State College when she made the study described in this issue. 
She is now instructor in the school of home economics, Ohio State University. 
Tuomas F. VANCE, under whom the work was done, is professor of psychology and a 
member of the nursery school staff of the home economics division at Ames. 

HELEN ButTrrick was noted among contributors to the September JouRNAL. 

Ipa A. FENTON, a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College, has been in 
home economics extension work in Arkansas since 1921. 

Louise STANLEY, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is so familiar to home economists that it seems almost 
unnecessary to remind them that she is a native of Tennessee, took her Ph.D. from 
Yale, was for several years head of the home economics department at the University 
of Missouri, served for a year as home economics agent of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and has been chief of the Bureau of Home Economics since its 
organization in 1923. 

Minnie Price, who has held her present position as state home demonstration 
leader in Ohio since 1921, is a native of Oregon, holds the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia University, and began her extension work 
as county home demonstration agent in Massachusetts. 

CarROLL L. CLARK was associate professor of sociological research at Connecticut 
Agricultural College when the study of rural homes in Connecticut was made. He has 
since become associate professor of sociology at the University of Kansas, his alma 
mater in his native state. He has studied and taught in various other places and is 
joint author of a textbook of sociological problems. 
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BARNEY, CHARLOTTE B. (and REBEKAH 
Grepons). The Vitamin A Content 
of the Liver of Normal Hogs and 
of Hogs Developing Experimental 
Rickets, 491; 536 

Bed Blankets, for Example, 200 

Beef: Shrinkage of Roast Beef in Relation 
to Fat Content and Cooking Tem- 
perature, 915 

Beginning Clothing Course in the College 
Curriculum, 204 

Belgian School of Rural Home Econom- 
ics, 989 

Better Homes: Home Economics Proj- 
ects and Better Homes, 178 


Teaching 
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BetrTers, Paut V. A Bureau of Domes- 
tic Science Proposed in 1898, 378; 
450 

Buss, CALLIE May. Clothing Expendi- 
tures of College Girls, 663; 720 

BLopGEetT, Mary. Student Club Prob- 
lems, 841 

Bioop, Auice F. Katharine Blunt’s 
Inauguration, 745, 796 

Blunt, Katharine: Katharine Blunt’s 
Inauguration, 745; (and Ruth 
Cowan), Ultra-violet Light and Vita- 
min D in Nutrition (book rev’d), 49 

Boouer, LEA (and Grace MacLeop). 
The Antiscorbutic Vitamin Content 
of Some Preserved Foods, 588; 630 

Books Received: 

All about the Baby, 500 

American Civic Annual, 864 

American Housing as Affected by 
Social and Economic Conditions, 
863 

American Leathers, 130 

Analysis of Population Data by Census 
Tracts with Location Index, Cleve- 
land and Vicinity, Second Supple- 
ment, 865 

Appraising the Home, 927 

Aren’t Men Rascals, 770 

Art in America, 222 

Art in Industry, 409 

Art of Social Dancing, 866 

Baby’s First Two Years, 410 

Bacteriology, 52 

Bacteriology, 926 

Behavior of Young Children, 769 

Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, 
1016 

Bread, 689 

Breadmaking: Its Principles and Prac- 
tices, 129 

Bringing up Your Child, 865 

Bureau of Home Economics, 862 

Buying an Honest House, 410 

Candy and Candy-making, 223 

Cape Cod Cook Book, 863 

Care and Training of Children, 51 
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Chapter of Child Health, 926 

Cheating the Junk Pile, 1016 

Child Adjustment in Relation to 
Growth and Development, 596 

Child from Five to Ten, 689 

Children of the Covered Wagon, 926 

Children at the Crossroads, 768 

Children Well and Happy, 221 

Children’s Library Yearbook, Number 
One, 132 

Choice Candy Recipes, 223 

City Planning, 1017 

Conquest of Life, 926 

Corporation Contributions to Organ- 
ized Community Welfare Services, 
866 

Costume Throughout the Ages, 409 

Cross-Sections of Rural Health Prog- 
ress, 926 

Diagnosis of Health, 317 

Dictionary of Color, 768 

Diet and Efficiency, 596 

Dietetics for High Schools, 925 

Dietetics and Nutrition, 925 

Dinner Kitchen Cook Book, 862 

Dressing, Toilet, Washing, 769 

Dry Cleaning and Redyeing Hand- 
book, Including Laboratory Practice, 
Formulas, Tests and Tables, 130 

Early American Furniture Makers, 
1016 

Earning and Spending the Family 
Income, 688 

Eat and Be Happy, 52 

Economic Principles of Consumption, 
219 

Education Tunes In, 927 

Educational Achievement in Relation 
to Intelligence, 1017 

English Costume of the Nineteenth 
Century, 319 

English Tradition of Education, 865 

Essentials in the Selection of Meat for 
Students of Home Economics, 768 

Exploring for Plants, 863 

Federated Council on Art Education, 
767 

Food, Health, Vitamins, 318 
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Food Preservation, 688 

Food Purchasing for the Home, 596 

Form and Re-form, 318 

Foundations of Mental Health, 499 

French Cooking for Everywoman, 
1016 

Generations of Adam, 690 

Getting Well and Staying Well, 318 

Girls of Long Ago, 1018 

Green Leaf, 926 

Grow Thin on Good Food, 926 

Growing Boy, 597 

Handbook of Law for Women, 223 

Handcraft for Home, School, Play- 
ground and Summer Camp, 1017 

Henley’s Twentieth Century Formu- 
las, Recipes, and Processes, 689 

History of Women’s Education in the 
United States, 411 

Home Economics, A Modern Concep- 
tion of Homemaking, 50 

Homecraft Rugs, 319 

Home-owner’s Manual, 1017 

Hospital Economics for Nurses, 770 

House That Runs Itself, 220 

How to Clean Rugs and Upholstery 
Fabrics, 863 

How to Find the Right Vocation, 
501 

How Great Cities Are Fed, 129 

How to Manage Personal Finances, 
222 

How to Turn People into Gold, 222 

Human Biology and Racial Welfare, 
499 

Human Nature and Management, 223 

Incompatibility in Marriage, 410 

Individuality and Clothes, 596 

Inedible Animal Fats in the United 
States, 319 

Introduction to Child Study, 594 

Just Normal Children, 131 

Language Development of the Pre- 
school Child, 690 

Lucas’s, Mrs., French Cookery Book, 
129 

Magazine Article Writing, 1018 

Making Smart Clothes, 500 
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Manufacturer and His Outlets, 318 

Marketing and Housework Manual, 
594 

Mastering a Metropolis, 499 

Mental Hygiene and Social Work, 
221 

Millinery Processes, 768 

Modern Worker, 1018 

Money Game, 132 

Money Value of a Man, 500 

National Income and Its Purchasing 
Power, 687 

New Cookery, 863 

New Education in Europe, 689 

New Generation, 769 

Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, 129 

Norma! Diet, 500 

Nursery Life 300 Years Ago, 597 

Nursery School Procedure, 317 

Occupations for College Women, 133 

On Being a Father, 410 

Our Wants and How They Are Satis- 
fied, 769 

Parents Prefer Babies, 597 

Personal and Community Health, 926 

Personality of a House, 596 

Physical Measures of Growth and 
Nutrition, 131 

Physics of the Home, 130 

Plays with a Purpose, 501 

Point Scale of Performance Tests, 770 

Practical Dietetics, 863 

Practical Science for the Drycleaning 
Industry, 927 

Problem Tendencies in Children, 690 

Problems of Preschool Children, 51 

Psychologist Keeps House, 597 

Psychology of Childhood, 500 

Psychology of Dress, 222 

Psychology of Infancy and Early 
Childhood, 864 

Psychology of the Infant, 131 

Psychology of Religious Adjustment, 
690 

Public Education as Affecting the 
Adjustment of Youth to Life, 132 

Public Health Aspects of Dental Decay 
in Children, 410 
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Real Estate, Principles and Practices, 
864 

Real Wages in the United States, 
686 

Relation of Diet to Health and Growth 
of Children in Institutions, 766 

Retailing Tomorrow, 222 

Rickets, Including Osteomalacia and 
Tetany, 409 

Riders of the Plagues, 1017 

Road to Health, 131 

Rural Organization, 1929, 499 

Salvaging Old Age, 411 

School Health Progress, 865 

School Lunch, 595 

Science of Nutrition Simplified, 52 

Secondary Education in Germany, 
France, England, and Denmark, 
865 

Select Bibliography of Modern Eco- 
nomic Theory, 1870-1929, 1018 

Selected Articles on Trends in Retail 
Distribution, 866 

Sewing Manual, 319 

Sleep: Why We Need It and How to 
Get It, 500 

Small Towns, 133 

Society and Its Problems, 769 

Source Book for Vocational Guidance, 
866 

Standards Yearbook, 1930, 501 

Story of Markets, 129 

Story-Telling to Live Wire Boys, 1018 

Study of the Student Homes of China, 
499 

Stuff, 768 

Survey of College Entrance Credits 
and College Courses in Music, 411 

Syllabus for a First Course in Voca- 
tional Education, 770 

Teacher’s Handbook, 221 

Temptations to Rightdoing, 220 

Tomorrow’s Advertisers and Their 
Advertising Agencies, 319 

Toward Civilization, 690 

Trends and Needs in Home Manage- 
ment, 408 

Twins, 864 
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Ultra-violet Light and Vitamin D in 
Nutrition, 49 
Us Diabetics and Our Doctors, 410 
Visiting Teacher at Work, 221 
What is Right with Marriage, 927 
When I Was a Girl, 927 
When Sally Sews, 130 
Which College? 411 
Woman and Society, 133 
Women and the Ph.D., 318 
World Panorama of Health Educa- 
tion, 1017 
Young Architects, 131 
Young Decorators, 130 
Yourself, Inc., 689 
BraBEc, L. B. (and E. J. Quinn). The 
Vitamin A, B, and G Content of 
Malted Milk, 123; 168; correction 
(ed.), 392 
BRECKINRIDGE, BERNICE (with RACHEL 
EpGAR and KATHERINE CRANOR). 
The Effect of Heat and Light on 
Various Types of Rayon, 39; 84 
Briccs, Frances A. (and MARGARET B. 
MACDONALD and EsTHER CRAWFORD 
AnpDEs). The Effect of the Mineral 
Oil Treatment on the Composition 
of Milk, 213; 262 
Budgeting for High School Girls, 89 
Budgets and Accounts: Automobile Sav- 
ings Club, 297; Budgeting for High 
School Girls, 89; Budgets for Farm 
Families, 830; Clothing Expendi- 
tures of College Girls, 663; Facing 
Facts in Spending, 6; Income and 
Expenditures of Women Faculty 
Members in the University of Ne- 
braska, 653; Money Management in 
the School Curriculum, 21 
Budgets for Farm Families, 830 
Builders’ Schools in Arkansas, 991 
BURBANK, ELIZABETH WW. World 
Friendship Day, 743; 795 
Bureau of Domestic Science Proposed in 
1898, 378 
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Bureau of Home Economics: Appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics (ed.), 119; Bureau of Domes- 
tic Science Proposed in 1898, 378; 
Plans for Home Economics Build- 
ings (ed.), 308; The Program of 
Textile Research in the Bureau of 
Home Economics, 281; (ed.), 302; 
Textile References (ed.), 119; Tex- 
tile Research in the Bureau of Home 
Economics, 841; Work of the Bureau 
of Home Economics (ed.), 116 

Butrrick, HELEN. A Belgian School of 
Rural Home _ Economics, 989; 
Kabyle Village Life as Seen by a 
Home Economist, 748; 796 

Buying for the Family, 197 

Buying by Standards, 838 

Cc 

Canning Exhibit, A Ninth-grade, 107 

Case, Lucy A. How to Interest Men 
and Women in Nutrition, 726; 795 

Census: The Census and Home Econom- 
ics (ed.), 487; Homemakers and the 
1930 Census, 479 

Certified Food Colors, 891 

Change of Address (eds.), 674, 756 

CHARTERS, JEssIE A. ‘Little Mothers,” 
Mothers, and Home Economics 
Courses, 902; 963 

Child Development and Parental Edu- 
cation: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
53, 134, 224, 320, 412, 502, 598, 691, 
771, 928, 1019; Child versus Home 
or Child and Home? 641; The Con- 
tribution of Preschool Education to 
a Public School System, 721; A 
Cooperative State and County Pro- 
ject in Parental Education, 373; 
Factors Essential for the Best Devel- 
opment of Children in Families of 
Different Income Levels, 834; Home 
Economist and Parental Education, 
545; How Do Babies Develop in a 
College Home Management House? 
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288; Movies, Ethics, and Children 
(ed.), 578; Musical Capacities of 
Young Children, 987; Pan American 
Interest in Child Welfare (ed.), 910; 
The Relation of Home Management 
to Child Development, 832; A Study 
of Abnormalities of Preschool Chil- 
dren Examined under the Supervi- 
sion of the Children’s Bureau of 
Kansas City, Missouri, 496; Sugges- 
tions for Graduate Studies of Home 
Management in Relation to Child 
Development, 741; Washington 
Child Research Center, 657 

Child versus Home or Child and Home? 
641 

Children’s Bureau, Appropriations for 
the (ed.), 114 

Christening a New England Farmhouse 
as a Home Management House, 660 

Christmas Seals (ed.), 1003 

Capp, Evizasetu V.W. Foreign-Born 
and American-Born Farm Families, 
831 

CrarK, Carrott D. Evaluating Cer- 
tain Equipment of the Modern 
Rural Home, 1005; 1058 

CrarRK, Marjorre Rutu (and GRACE 
MARGARET Morton). Income and 
Expenditures of Women Faculty 
Members in the University of Ne- 
braska, 653; 720 

Clothing: (See Textiles and Clothing) 

Clothing of Eskimos on St. Lawrence 
Island, 645 

Clothing Expenditures of College Girls, 
663 

Clothing and House Linen Costs among 
Farm Families, 837 

College and University Salaries (ed.), 
671 

Columbus Home Economics Meetings 
(ed.), 674 

Conference and Recommendations on 
Textile Research (ed.), 300 

Consumer Credit (ed.), 914 
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Consumer and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (ed.), 573 

Consumer and the Medicine Cabinet, 558 

Consumer Problems: The American 
Standards Association and the Ulti- 
mate Consumer (ed.), 754; Bed 
Blankets, for Example, 200; Buying 
for the Family, 197; Buying by 
Standards, 838; Consumer Credit, 
914; The Consumer and the Food 
and Drug Administration (ed.), 573; 
The Consumer and the Medicine 
Cabinet, 558; Consumers’ Research 
and the Home Economist, 292; Do 
Advertisements Educate the Con- 
sumer? 475; Facing Facts in Spend- 
ing, 6; Household Purchasing (ed.), 
668; The Influence of Economic and 
Social Changes on the Cost of Food, 
552; Interesting the Consumer in 
Standards and Specifications, 210; 
Labels on Mattresses (ed.), 670; 
The Motor Truck and the Food 
Buyer, 458; “Read the Label” 
Clubs (ed.), 391; Sheeting Specifi- 
cations for Consumer Purchasing, 
570; The Testing of Merchandise 
by Department Stores, 732; (See 
also “‘Standardization’’) 

Consumers’ Research and the Home 
Economist, 292 

Contribution of Preschool Education to a 
Public School System, 721 

Contributors: 84, 168, 262, 345, 
535, 630, 720, 795, 963, 1057 

Cooperative State and County Project in 
Parental Education, 373 

Cost of Garments Made by Clothing 
Classes, 907 

Cowan, Ruth (and Katharine Blunt). 
Ultra-violet Light and Vitamin D 
in Nutrition (book rev’d), 49 

Cox, Jean. The Importance of Atti- 
tude in Teaching Homemaking to 
High School Girls, 973; 1057 


449, 
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CRANOR, KATHERINE (and BERNICE 
BRECKINRIDGE and RACHEL EDGAR). 
The Effect of Heat and Light on 
Various Types of Rayon, 39; 84 

CREMEANS, Lota M. Clothing of Eski- 
mos on St. Lawrence Island, 645; 
Food Habits of the Eskimo People 
of St. Lawrence Island as Ascer- 
tained by the Bunnell-Geist Expedi- 
tion, 263; 345 

Cultural Implications of Home Econom- 
ics, 827 

CusHMaAN, Etta M. A Study of Time 
Spent in Dishwashing, 295; 346 


D 
DanreLt, D. Eart. The Automobile 
Savings Club, 297; 346 
Davison, Etorse. What the Home- 


maker Needs to Know about Elec- 
tricity, 94; 168 

Denver Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association (eds.), 33, 
34, 207, 299, 300, 381, 382, 384, 385, 
485, 486, 674, 843, 844, 845, 846, 
847, 848 

Department Stores, The Testing of Mer- 
chandise by, 732 

Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics (ed.), 853 

Detroit, 1931, (ed.), 851 

de Vuyst, Dr. Paul (ed.), 1001 

Dickens, Dorotny. Clothing and 
House Linen Costs among Farm 
Families, 837 

Dietitians: The Training of Hospital 
Dietitians and the College Curricu- 
lum in Home Economics, 98 

Dishwashing Methods, Studies in: An 
Attempt to Apply Methods of Job 
Analysis to a Household Process, 393 

Dishwashing, A Study of Time Spent in, 
295 

Do Advertisements Educate the Con- 
sumer? 475 

Domestic Subjects and the English Uni- 

versities (ed.), 576 
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DonuaM, S. AGNES. Marketing and 
Housework Manual (book rev’d), 
594; Myself Incorporated, 896; 963 

Douglas, Paul H. Real Wages in the 
United States (book rev’d), 686 


E 


Eastern States Exposition, The Home 
Department of the, 290 
Economic and Social Problems of the 
Home: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
229, 506, 776, 932; Science and the 
Changing Modern Family, 810 
EpGar, RACHEL (and BERNICE BRECKIN- 
RIDGE and KATHERINE CRANOR). 
The Effect of Heat and Light on 
Various Types of Rayon, 39; 84 
Education: Abstracts on Home Econom- 
ics Education (ed.), 212; The Asso- 
ciation and Home Economics in the 
Public Schools (ed.), 846; The 
Beginning Clothing Course in the 
College Curriculum, 204; Budget- 
ing for High School Girls, 89; The 
Contribution of Preschool Educa- 
tion to a Public School System, 721; 
The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics (ed.), 
853; Education for Homemaking in 
Syria, 16; The Function of Research 
in Public School Home Economics, 
358; High School Project in Personal 
Development, 477; Home Econom- 
ics at the Atlantic City Meetings, 
103; Home Economics and Edu- 
cation in the Federal Government, 
(ed.), 848; Home Economics at the 
National Education Association, 
(ed.), 851; Home Economics Pro- 
jects and Better Homes, 178; The 
Home Economics Story Told in a 
City Newspaper, 274; Home Eco- 
nomics Teach‘ng in the Field of Ru- 
ral Adult Education, 85; Home 
Problems for Boys, 191; How Can 
Colleges Prepare Their Students for 
Marriage and Parenthood? 169; Ma- 
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terial on Home Economics in Land 
Grant Institutions, 104; The Modern 
Teacher and Her Training for the 
Modern Family and Its Home, 825; 
Money Management in the School 
Curriculum, 21; The New Depart- 
ment and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 854; A Ninth- 
grade Canning Exhibit, 107; A 
Six-months’ Trial of the Individual 
Assignment in a Ninth-grade Cloth- 
ing Class, 9; Specialism, Coordina- 
tion, and Education for Homemak- 
ing, 26; The Training of Hospital 
Dietitians and the College Curricu- 
lum in Home Economics, 98; World 
Movement for Progressive Educa- 
tion, 742 

Education for Homemaking as a Man 
Sees It, 352 

Education for Homemaking in Syria, 
16 

Epwarps, Auice L. Bed Blankets, for 
Example, 200; 262; Sheeting Speci- 
fications for Consumer Purchasing, 
570 

Effect of Grape Juice on Nitrogen Reten- 
tion and Urinary Acidity, 44 

Effect of Heat and Light on Various 
Types of Rayon, 39 

Effect of the Mineral Oil Treatment on 
the Composition of Milk, 213 

Electricity: Applications of Electricity 
to Domestic Use, 631 

Electricity, What the Homemaker Needs 
to Know about, 94 

English Universities, Domestic Subjects 
and the (ed.), 576 

Ensign, Raymond P. (and William G. 
Whitford and Lorado Taft). The 


Federated Council on Art Educa- 
tion (book rev’d), 767 
Equation for Measuring the Total Money 
Value of Family Living, 483 
Equipping and Furnishing the House, 
with Reference to Care and Admini- 
stration, 840 
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Eskimos: Clothing of Eskimos on St. 
Lawrence Island, 645; Food Habits 
of the Eskimo People of St. Law- 
rence Island as Ascertained by the 
Bunnell-Geist Expedition, 263 

Ethics of Motion Picture Advertisers 
(ed.), 855 

Evaluating Certain Equipment of the 
Modern Rural Home, 1005 

Evans, Epita Rvuccies. Budgeting 
for High School Girls, 89; 168 

Expenditures of Women Faculty Mem- 
bers in the University of Nebraska, 
Income and, 653 

Extension: Budgets for Farm Families, 
830; Farm Family Life in Montana, 
835; Home Economics Teaching in 
the Field of Rural Adult Education, 
85; How to Interest Men and 
Women in Nutrition, 726; Objec- 
tives in Home Demonstration Work, 
828; Trends in Extension Work in 
Home Economics, 827; Utilization of 
Results of Studies on Standards of 
Living, 829 

Extension House Party (ed.), 485 

F 

Facing Facts in Spending, 6 

Factors Essential for the Best Develop- 
ment of Children in Families of 
Different Income Levels, 834 

Factors of Quality in the Small House, 
463 

Fake Subscription Agents (ed.), 212 

Family Living, An Equation for Measur- 
ing the Total Money Value of, 
483 

Family Relations, The Institute of, 906 

Fant, John Clayton, 203 

Farm Family Life in Montana, 835 

Fellowship for the Study of Home Safety 
(ed.), 574 

Fenton, Ipa A. Builders’ Schools in 
Arkansas, 991; 1058 

FILLER, AGNES E. John Clayton Fant, 
203 
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First Foreign Fellow of the American 
Home Economics Association (ed.), 
388 

Food Buyer, The Motor Truck and the, 
458 

Food and Drug Administration: Certi- 
fied Food Colors, 891; The Con- 
sumer and the Medicine Cabinet, 
558 

Food Habits of the Eskimo People of St. 
Lawrence Island as Ascertained by 
the Bunnell-Geist Expedition, 263 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers 

on Food and Nutrition Reported to 

the research committee of the food 

and nutrition section, June 26, 1930, 

857; Abstracts from Periodicals, 57, 

140, 233, 323, 417, 510, 602, 695, 781, 

935, 1025; The Antiscorbutic Vita- 

min Content of Some Preserved 

Foods, 588; The Baking of Flour 

Mixtures at High Altitudes, 839; 

Certified Food Colors, 891; The 

Consumer and the Food and Drug 

Administration (ed.), 573; The 

Effect of Grape Juice on Nitrogen 

Retention and Urinary Acidity, 44; 

The Effect of the Mineral Oil Treat- 

ment on the Composition of Milk, 

213; Food Habits of the Eskimo 

People of St. Lawrence Island as 

Ascertained by the Bunnell-Geist 

Expedition, 263; Food Selection by 

Professional Men’s Families, 24; 

Food Standards Conference (ed.), 

489; Government Guarantee and 

Labels of Food Products (ed.), 490; 

How to Interest Men and Women in 

Nutrition, 726; The Influence of 

Economic and Social Changes on the 

Cost of Food, 552; The Motor Truck 

and the Food Buyer, 458; A Ninth- 

grade Canning Exhibit, 107; Nutri- 
tional Anemia: A Review of Recent 

Literature, 365, 467; Old and New 

Emphases in the Teaching of Nutri- 

tion, 878,977; The Oxalic Acid Con- 
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tent of Vegetables Used as Greens, 
309; The Scientific Society of the Hy- 
giene of Nutrition, 105; Shrinkage of 
Roast Beef in Relation to Fat Con- 
tent and Cooking Temperature, 915; 
A Study of the Japanese Persimmon 
Grown in Florida: 1. Chemical An- 
alysis, II. The Vitamin B. 
Complex, 762; Utilization of Milk 
and Inorganic Calcium and Phos- 
phorus, 923; The Vitamin A, B, C, 
and G Content of Watermelon 
(Citrullus Vulgaris), 680; The Vita- 
min A, B, and G Content of Malted 
Milk, 123; correction (ed.), 392; 
The Vitamin A Content of the 
Liver of Normal Hogs and of Hogs 
Developing Experimental Rickets, 
491; Vitamin C Content of Three 
Samples of Japan Green Tea, 314; 
The Vitamins of Water Cress (Nas- 
turtium Officinale), 581; The Water- 
melon and the Press, 661 


757, 


Food Selection by Professional Men’s 
Families, 24 

Food Standards Conference (ed.), 489 

Forp, HELEN W. (and Ruts E. Lons). 
A Study of Abnormalities of Pre- 
school Children Examined under the 
Supervision of the Children’s Bureau 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 496; 536 

Foreign-Born and American-Born Farm 
Families, 831 

Foreign Fellow Reports (ed.), 913 

Forty Years of Home Economics in the 
Public Schools of Washington, D. C., 
903 

Foster, Josephine C. (and Marion L. 
Mattson). Nursery School Pro- 
cedure (book rev’d), 317 

FREEDMAN, Epuram. The Testing of 
Merchandise by Department Stores, 
732; 795 

Friend, Mata Roman. Earning and 
Spending the Family Income (book 
rev'd), 688 
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Futter, Doris A. A Ninth-grade Can- 
ning Exhibit, 107; 168 

Function of Research in Public School 
Home Economics, 358 

Furry, MARGARET S. Textile Research 
in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
841 


G 


Garment Sizes and Body Measurements 
(ed.), 751 

Gates, CHartEs A. Child versus Home 
or Child and Home? 641; 720 

General Federation, Home Economics 
Teaching and the (ed.), 666 

GrpBpons, REBEKAH (and CHARLOTTE B. 
BaRNEY). The Vitamin A Content 
of the Liver of Normal Hogs and of 
Hogs Developing Experimental 
Rickets, 491; 536 

Gillett, Lucy H. (and Florence Willard). 
Dietetics for High Schools (book 
rev'd), 925 

Girl Scout Takes to Homemaking, 969 

Glimpse of the Social Economics of Porto 
Rico, 1930, 537 

“Goodbye to All That” (ed.), 306 

Goodspeed, Helen C. (and Emma John- 
son). Care and Training of Chil- 
dren (book rev’d), 51 

Government Guarantee and Labels of 
Food Products (ed.), 490 

GRANDPREY, Mepora B. (and THomas 
F. VANCE). Musical Capacities of 
Young Children, 987; 1058 

Grape Juice: The Effect on Nitrogen 
Retention and Urinary Acidity, 44 

Gray, Cora E. (and Mary Swartz Rose). 
The Relation of Diet to Health and 
Growth of Children in Institutions 
(book rev’d), 766 

GROENEWOLD, Er1a. A High School 
Project in Personal Development, 
477; 535 

Gurirorp, Ewizasetu. Facing Facts 
in Spending, 6; 84 
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H 


Haver, MatuitpeEC. Consumers’ Re- 
search and the Home Economist, 
292; Specialism, Coordination, and 
Education for Homemaking, 26; 84 

HALBERT, BLANCHE. Home Economics 
Projects and Better Homes, 178; 262 

Hatiock, Grace T. The Girl Scout 
Takes to Homemaking, 969; 1057 

Harpinc, T. SWANN. The Consumer 
and the Medicine Cabinet, 558; 630 

HarRLey, Puytus: The First Foreign 
Fellow of the American Home 
Economics Assocation (ed.), 388; 
Reflections on Home Economics in 
the United States, with an Attempt 
to Relate It to Conditions in India, 
885; 963 

Harris, Jessre W. A Cooperative State 
and County Project in Parental 
Education, 373; 449 

Hawaii, Home Economics Extension 
Work in, 569 

HAWTHORN, EvizasetH M. The As- 
sembly Program as an Aid in Choos- 
ing High School Electives, 984; 1057 

Hays, MARGARET B. Methods of Test- 
ing Waterproofed Fabrics, 675; 720 

Health: Light in the Treatment of 
Disease (ed.), 304 

HEINER, Mary Koi (and N. Maupe 
VEDDER). Equipping and Furnish- 
ing the House, with Reference to 
Care and Administration, 840; Stud- 
ies in Dishwashing Methods: An 
Attempt to Apply Methods of Job 
Analysis to a Household Process, 
393; 450 


Herrick, Horace TERHUNE. Certified 
Food Colors, 891; 963 
HERRON, KATHERINE W. The Home 


Department of the Eastern States 
Exposition, 290; 346 

Hess, Alfred F. Rickets Including 
Osteomalacia and Tetany (book 
rev'd), 409 
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HETLER, ROSSLEENE ARNOLD (and 
Louise M. Pickens). The Effect of 
Grape Juice on Nitrogen Retention 
and Urinary Acidity, 44; 84 

High School Project in Personal Develop- 
ment, 477 

HOLLENBACK, Etta. Home 
ing’”’ for Girls and Home Economics 
for Boys, 659; 720 

Home: What Is a Home? (ed.), 306 

Home Accidents and Home Economics, 
184 

Home Accidents and Home Safety (ed.), 
208 

Home Department of the Eastern States 
Exposition, 290 

Home Economics Abroad: A Belgian 
School of Rural Home Economics, 
989; Domestic Subjects and the 
English Universities (ed.), 576; Edu- 
cation for Homemaking in Syria, 16; 
The Scientific Society of the Hygiene 
of Nutrition, 105 

Home Economics at the Atlantic City 
Meetings, 103; (ed.), 386 

Home Economics Books: The 
maker’s Bookshelf, 1 

Home Economics for Boys and Men: 
Education for Homemaking as a 
Man Sees It, 352; Home Economics 
from a Mother’s Point of View, 566; 
Home Problems for Boys, 191; 
Home “Tinkering’” for Girls and 
Home Economics for Boys, 659; 
Homemaking Course for Boys, 451 

Home Economics, The Census and (ed.), 
487 

Home Economics Education: Abstracts, 
239, 514, 939, (ed.), 212; The 
Assembly Program as an Aid in 
Choosing High School Electives, 
984; The Association and Home Eco- 
nomics in the Public Schools (ed.), 
846; Columbus Home Economics 
Meetings (ed.),674; Cost of Garments 
Made by Clothing Classes, 907; The 
Department of Supervisors 


**Tinker- 


Home- 


and 
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Teachers of Home Economics (ed.), 
853; Education for Homemaking as 
a Man Sees It, 352; Forty Years of 
Home Economics in the Public 
Schools of Washington, D. C., 903; 
Home Economics at the Atlantic 
City Meetings, 386; Home Econom- 
ics and Education in the Federal 
Government (ed.), 848; Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Work in Hawaii, 
569; Home Economics in Higher Insti- 
tutions (ed.), 751; Home Economics 
from a Mother’s Point of View, 566; 
Home Economics at the National 
Education Association (eds.), 486, 
851; Home Economics Teaching and 
the General Federation (ed.) ,666; The 
Home Economist and Parental Edu- 
cation, 545; Home “Tinkering”’ for 
Girls and Home Economics for Boys, 
659; Homemaking Course for Boys, 
451; The Importance of Attitude in 
Teaching Homemaking to High 
School Girls, 973; “Little Mothers,”’ 
and Home Economics Courses, 902; 
The Modern Teacher and Her Train- 
ing for the Modern Family and Its 
Home, 825; The New Department 
and the American Home Economics 
Association (ed.), 854; Overtones, 
797; Teaching Housekeeping, 983 

Home Economics and Education in the 
Federal Government, (ed.), 848 

Home Economics Extension Work in 
Hawaii, 569 

Home Economics in Higher Institutions 
(ed.), 751 

Home Economics, Housing and, 376; 
(ed.), 304 

Home Economics from a Mother’s Point 
of View, 566 

Home Economics at the National Educa- 
tion Association (eds.), 486, 851 

Home Economics at the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference (ed.), 1003 

Home Economics Projects and Better 
Homes, 178 
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Home Economics Story Told in a City 
Newspaper, 274 

Home Economics Teaching in the Field 
of Rural Adult Education, 85 

Home Economics Teaching and the 
General Federation (ed.), 666 

Home Economist and Parental Educa- 
tion, 545 

Home Economists at the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference (ed.), 211 

Home Management: Its Relation to 
Child Development, 832 

Home Problems for Boys, 191 

Home Resources, American Country 
Life Association and, 994 

Home “Tinkering”’ for Girls and Home 
Economics for Boys, 659 

Homemaker’s Bookshelf, 1 

Homemakers and the 1930 Census, 479 

Homemakers’ Time: Studies of Rural 
Homemakers’ Time, 832 

Homemaking: Specialism, Coordination, 
and Education for Homemaking, 26 

Homemaking Course for Boys, 451 

Honor to Dr. Paul de Vuyst (ed.), 1001 

Hopkins, L. Toomas. The Function of 
Research in Public School Home 
Economics, 358; 449 

Hospital Dietitians: The Training of 
Hospital Dietitians and the College 
Curriculum in Home Economics, 98 

House Building and the Stabilization of 
Business (ed.), 487 

Housecleaning for Safety (ed.), 575 

Household Equipment and Manage- 
ment: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
327, 606, 785, 942; Applications of 
Electricity to Domestic Use, 631; 
Clothing and House Linen Costs 
among Farm Families, 837; Equip- 
ping and Furnishing the House, with 
Reference to Care and Administra- 
tion, 840; Evaluating Certain Equip- 
ment of the Modern Rural Home, 
1005; Labels on Mattresses (ed.), 
670; Laundry Time Costs, 735; 


The Relation of Home Management 
to Child Development, 832; Studies 
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of Rural Homemakers’ Time, 832; 
Suggestions for Graduate Studies of 
Home Management in Relation to 
Child Development, 741 

Household Purchasing (ed.), 668 

Housing: Factors of Quality in the Small 
House, 463; Home Economics Pro- 
jects and Better Homes, 178; House 
Building and the Stabilization of 
Business (ed.), 487; Housing and 
Home Economics (ed.), 304; Hous- 
ing and Home Economics, 376; 
Meeting the Housing Needs of the 
Modern Family, 819; The Paradox 
of Modern Housing for Low Income 
Families, 871; The President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership (ed.), 911; Social 
Rooms in Dormitories, 374; Some 
Problems of the Small House, 347; 
Where Shall We Live? 270 

Housing and Home Economics, 376; 
(ed.), 304 

How Can Colleges Prepare Their Stu- 
dents for Marriage and Parenthood? 
169 

How Do Babies Develop in a College 
Home Management House? 288 

How to Interest Men and Women in 
Nutrition, 726 

Howes, Ethel P. (and Doris M. Sanborn). 
The Dinner Kitchen Cook Book 
(book rev’d), 862 

HvuBBELL, Resecca B. (and JENNIE 
Tmt). A Study of the Japanese 
Persimmon Grown in Florida: I. 
Chemical Analysis, 757; (and Jennie 
Tilt and Lois Inman) II. The Vita- 
min B Complex, 762; 796 


I 


Importance of Attitude in Teaching 
Homemaking to High School Girls, 
973 

Income and Expenditures of Women 
Faculty Members in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 653 
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India: Reflections on Home Economics 
in the United States, with an At- 
tempt to Relate It to Conditions in 
India, 885 

Infancy and Maternity Welfare, Legisla- 
tion for (ed.), 37 

Influence of Economic and Social 
Changes on the Cost of Food, 552 

InMAN, Lois (and JENNIE TILT and 
Resecca B. HusBeEtt). A Study 
of the Japanese Persimmon Grown 
in Florida: Il. The Vitamin B Com- 
s'ex, 762; 796 

Institute of Family Relations, 906 

Institution Economics: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 143, 421, 699, 1029; 
Landmarks in, 965; Social Rooms 
in Dormitories, 374 

Interesting the Consumer in Standards 
and Specifications (ed.), 210 

International Conference of 
Women (ed.), 1002 

International Congress of Familial Edu- 
cation (ed.), 1000 

International Congress of Mental Hy- 
giene (ed.), 755 

International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics (ed.), 997; American Mem- 
berships in the (ed.), 999 


Rural 


T 
J 


Jacoss, Emma S. Forty Years of Home 
Economics in the Public Schools of 
Washington, D. C., 903; Miss Jacobs 
and the Washington Schools (ed.), 
913; 964 


James, HARLEAN. 
Live? 270; 345 
Johnson, Emma (and Helen C. Good- 
speed). Care and Training of Chil- 


Where Shall We 


dren (book rev’d), 51 
JoURNAL OF Home Economics, Plans for 
the (ed.), 846 


JourNaAL Subscriptions, Student Clubs 
and (ed.), 856 
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Judy, Helen Elizabeth. Trends and 
Needs in Home Management (book 
rev'd), 408 

Justin, MARGARET M. 

K 

Kabyle Village Life as Seen by a Home 
Economist, 748 

King, Willford Isbell. The National 
Income and Its Purchasing Power 
(book rev’d), 687 

KLEIN, ARTHUR J. Material on Home 
Economics in Land-Grant Insti- 
tutions, 104 

KorHNE, Martua. The Training of 
Hospital Dietitians and the College 
Curriculum in Home Economics, 98; 
168 

KRAMER, MarTHA M. (and Myra T. 
Potter). Utilization of Milk and 
Inorganic Calcium and Phosphorus, 
923, 964 


Overtones, 797 


L 


Labels of Food Products, Government 
Guarantee and (ed.), 490 

Labels on Mattresses (ed.), 670 

Land-Grant Institutions, Material on 
Home Economics in, 104 

Landmarks in Institution Economics, 965 

Laundry Time Costs, 735 

Lee, Epwin A. Education for Home- 
making as a Man Sees It, 352; 449 

Legislation for Infancy and Maternity 
Welfare (ed.), 37 

Light in the Treatment of Disease (ed.), 
304 

Linpquist, Rutu. The Relation of 
Home Management to Child Devel- 
opment, 832 

“Little Mothers,” Mothers, ang* Home 
Economics Courses, 902 

Lone, Ruts E. (and HELEN &. Forp). 
A Study of Abnormalities of Pre- 
school Children Examined under the 
Supervision of the Children’s Bureau 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 496; 536 
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MaAcDONALD, MARGARET B. (and EstHEer 
CRAWFORD ANDES and FRANcEs A. 
Briccs). The Effect of the Mineral 
Oil Treatment on the Compentien 
of Milk, 213; 262 j 

MacLeop, Grace (and Leta Boouer). 
The Antiscorbutic Vitamin Content 
of Some Preserved Foods, 588; 630 

Mailing of September Journat (ed.), 674 

Malted Milk, The Vitamin A, B, and 
G Content of, 123; correction (ed.), 
392 

MARQUETTE, BLEECKER. The Paradox 
of Modern Housing for Low Income 
Families, 871; 963 

Material on Home Economics in Land- 
Grant Institutions, 104 

Maternity Welfare, Legislation for 
Infancy and (ed.), 37 

Mattson, Marion L. (and Josephine C. 
Foster). Nursery School Procedure 
(book rev’d), 317 

Medicine Cabinet, The Consumer and 
the, 558 

Meeting the Housing Needs of the 
Modern Family, 819 

MeENpDEL, LaFayette B. (and HusBert 
BRADFORD VICKERY, and with the 
cooperation of HELEN CANNON 
Cronin). The Vitamins of Water 
Cress (Nasturtium Officinale), 581; 
630 

Mental Hygiene, International Congress 
of (ed.), 755 

Methods of Testing Waterproofed Fab- 
rics, 675 

Milk: The Effect of the Mineral Oil 
Treatment on the Composition of, 
213 

MILLER, CHARLOTTE H. (and Haze E. 
MUNSELL). The Vitamin C Con- 


tent of Three Samples of Japan 
Green Tea, 314; 346 

Mineral Oil Treatment on the Composi- 
tion of Milk, The Effect of, 213 
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Miscellany, 64, 147, 242, 332, 430, 518, 
611, 707, 792, 867, 948, 1038 

Modern Teacher and Her Training for 
the Modern Family and Its Home, 
825 

Money Management 
Curriculum, 21 

Monroe, Day. Homemakers and the 
1930 Census, 479; 535 

Moral Value of Thrift (ed.), 31 

Morton, GrRacE MARGARET (and 
Marjorie Rutu CLarRK). Income 
and Expenditures of Women Faculty 
Members in the University of 
Nebraska, 653; 720 

Motion Picture Advertisers, Ethics of 
(ed.), 855 

Motor Truck and the Food Buyer, 
458 

Movies, Ethics, and Children (ed.), 578 

MunsELL, Hazet E. The Vitamin A, 
B, C, and G Content of Water- 
melon (Citrullus Vulgaris), 680; 
(and CHARLOTTE H. MILLER), Vita- 
min C Content of Three Samples 
of Japan Green Tea, 314; 346 

Music, The Social Value of (ed.), 390 

Musical Capacities of Young Children, 
987 

Myself Incorporated, 896 


in the School 


N 


National Board of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters: Fellowship for the 
Study of Home Safety (ed.), 574 

National Education Association: Colum- 
bus Home Economics Meetings 
(ed.), 674; The Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics (ed.), 853; Home Eco- 
nomics at the Atlantic City Meet- 
ings (ed.), 386; Home Economics 
at the National Education Associa- 
tion (eds.), 486, 851; The New De- 
partment and the American Home 
Economics Association (ed.), 854 
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New England: The Home Department of 
the Eastern States Exposition, 290 
News from the Field: 
General, 67, 151, 247, 333, 433, 521, 
613, 710, 951, 1042 
States: Alabama, 69, 614; Alaska, 434, 
614, 953; Arizona, 70, 249, 435, 614; 
California, 71, 250, 615, 953; Colo- 
rado, 72; Connecticut, 72, 250, 435, 
616; District of Columbia, 74, 251, 
436,617, 956; Florida, 617, 956; Geor- 
gia, 74,437, 618; Hawaii, 75,252,437, 
620; Idaho, 438; Illinois, 75, 252, 
438, 620, 956; Indiana 77, 254, 441, 
622, 957; Iowa, 77, 255, 443, 623, 
959; Kansas, 79, 256, 443, 623; 
Kentucky, 625; Louisiana, 626; 
Maine, 959; Massachusetts, 80, 257, 
444, 627, 960; Michigan, 258, 445, 
627, 961; Mississippi, 81, 260, 447, 
629, 962; Missouri, 82; Montana, 83, 
261, 448; Nebraska, 152, 334, 522, 
1043; Nevada, 711, 1043; New Eng- 
land, 711, 1044; New Hampshire, 
523, 712; New Jersey, 153, 523, 712, 
1044; New Mexico, 154, 524, 712; 
New York, 154, 334, 525, 713, 1045; 
North Carolina, 334, 526; North 
Dakota, 155, 335, 526, 713; Ohio, 
156, 336, 528, 1045; Oklahoma, 159, 
339, 714, 1050; Oregon, 161, 341, 
530, 714, 1052; Pennsylvania, 342, 
531, 715; Porto Rico, 161, 1053; 
South Carolina, 531; South Dakota, 
342, 1054; Tennessee, 343, 531, 716, 
1054; Texas, 162, 343, 532, 1055; 
Vermont, 164; Virginia, 164, 533, 
- 718, 1056; Washington, 164, 343, 
533, 718; West Virginia, 165, 344; 
Wisconsin, 166, 345, 534, 719, 1056; 
Wyoming, 167, 534, 719, 1056 
News Notes (ed.), 674 
Ninth-grade Canning Exhibit, 107 
NOLEN, JoHN. Meeting the Housing 
Needs of the Modern Family, 819 
Nutrition: (see “Food and Nutrition’’) 
Nutritional Anemia: A Review of Recent 
Literature, 365; 467 
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Nystrom, Paul A. Economic Principles 


of Consumption (book rev'd), 
219 
O 
Objectives in Home Demonstration 


Work, 828 

O’BriEN, Ruts. Buying for the Family, 
197; 262; The Program of Textile 
Research in the Bureau of Home 
Economics, 281; 346 

Old and New Emphases in the Teaching 
of Nutrition, 878, 977 

Our Contributors: (See “Contributors”’) 

Overtones, 797 

Oxalic Acid Content of Vegetables Used 
as Greens, 309 

P 

Pan American Interest in Child Welfare 
(ed.), 910 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference: Home 
Economics at the Pan-Pacific Wom- 
en’s Conference (ed.), 1003; Home 
Economists at the Pan-Pacific Wom- 
en’s Conference (ed.), 211; Second 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, 
992 

Paradox of Modern Housing for Low 
Income Families, 871 

Parental Education, A Cooperative 
State and County Project in, 373 

Parental Education, The Home Econo- 
mist and, 545 

Persimmon: A Study of the Japanese 
Persimmon Grown in _ Florida: 
I. Chemical Analysis, 757; II. The 
Vitamin B Complex, 762 

Personal Development, A High School 
Project in, 477 

Philosophy of Home Economics As I See 
It, 833 

Pickens, Louise M. (and ROSSLEENE 
ARNOLD HETLER). The Effect of 
Grape Juice on Nitrogen Retention 
and Urinary Acidity, 44; 84 

Plans for Home Economics Buildings 
(ed.), 308 
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PopENOE, Paut. How Can Colleges 
Prepare Their Students for Marriage 
and Parenthood? 169; 262; The 
Institute of Family Relations, 906 

Porto Rico (ed.), 574 

Porto Rico, 1930, A Glimpse of the Social 
Economics of, 537 

PotTerR, Myra T. (and Martna M. 
KRAMER). Utilization of Milk and 
Inorganic Calcium and Phosphorus, 
923, 964 

Pratt, Ontca L. (and Tuomas F. 
Vance). How Do Babies Develop 
in a College Home Management 
House? 288; 346 

Preschool Education: The Contribution 
to a Public School System, 721 

President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership (ed.), 911 

President’s Message (ed.), 111 

Price, Minnie. American Country Life 
Association and Home Resources, 
994; 1058; Objectives in Home 
Demonstration Work, 828 

Program of Textile Research in the Bureau 
of Home Economics, 281; (ed.), 302 

Public School Home Economics, The 
Function of Research in, 358 

O 


Quinn, E. J. (and L. B. BraBec). The 
Vitamin A, B, and G Content of 
Malted Milk, 123; 168; correction, 
(ed.), 392 


R 


Raitt, Errre I. Landmarks in Insti- 
tution Economics, 965; 1057 

Rayon, The Effect of Heat and Light on 
Various Types of, 39 

“Read the Label’’ Clubs (ed.), 391 

Reflections on Home Economics in the 
United States, with an Attempt to 
Relate It to Conditions in India, 885 

Relation of Home Management to Child 
Development, 832 

Research Committee Report (ed.), 36 
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RuYAN, IvAH M. Home Problems for 
Boys, 191; 262 

Richards, Ellen H., Fellowship (ed.), 

120 

RICHARDSON, ANNA E. Suggestions for 
Graduate Studies of Home Manage- 
ment in Relation to Child Develop- 
ment, 741; Washington Child Re- 
search Center, 657; 720 

RICHARDSON, JeEssIE E. Farm Family 
Life in Montana, 835; Utilization 
of Results of Studies on Standards of 
Living, 829 


RODENWOLD, ZELTA. The Home- 
maker’s Bookshelf, 1; 84 
Rose, Mary Swartz. Old and New 


Emphases in the Teaching of Nutri- 
tion, 878; 963; 977; (and Cora E. 
Gray), The Relation of Diet to 
Health and Growth of Children in 
Institutions (book rev’d), 766 

Rural Home: Evaluating Certain Equip- 
ment of the Modern Rural Home, 
1005 

Rust, Lucite Ossporn. The Beginning 
Clothing Course in the College Cur- 
riculum, 204; 262 

Ryper, ALice E. 
Content of Vegetables 
Greens, 309; 346 


The Oxalic Acid 
Used As 


S 


Safety: Fellowship for the Study of Home 
Safety (ed.), 574; Housecleaning for 
Safety (ed.), 575 

Sanborn, Doris M. (and Ethel P. Howes). 
The Dinner Kitchen Cook Book 
(book rev'd), 862 

SANDERSON, Dwicut. Science and the 
Changing Modern Family, 810 

Science and the Changing Modern Fam- 
ily, 810 

Scientific Society of the Hygiene of Nu- 
trition, 105 

Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, 
992 
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Seti, IvalI. A Six-Months’ Trial of the 
Individual Assignment in a Ninth- 
Grade Clothing Class, 9; 84 

Sheeting Specifications for Consumer 
Purchasing, 570 

SHERMAN, CAROLINE B. The Motor 
Truck and the Food Buyer, 458; 
535 

SHERMAN, H. C. 
Social Economics of Porto 
1930, 537; 630 

SHONKA, Rose (and FRANCES ZUILL). 
The Modern Teacher and Her 
Training for the Modern Family 
and Its Home, 825 

Shrinkage of Roast Beef in Relation to 
Fat Content and Cooking Tempera- 
ture, 915 

Son, Ropert E. The Home Econo- 
mist and Parental Education, 545; 
630 

Six-Months’ 


A Glimpse of the 
Rico, 


Trial of the Individual 
Assignment in a Ninth-Grade Cloth- 
ing Class, 9 

SKINNER, EpNa L. 
England Farmhouse as 
Management House, 660; 720 

Smedley, Emma. The School Lunch 
(book rev'd), 595 

Situ, Sysr. L. Nutritional Anemia: 
A Review of Recent Literature, 365, 
467; 449 


Christening a New 
a Home 


SNopGRASS, ETHELL. Cost of Gar- 
ments Made by Clothing Classes, 
907; 964 


Social Rooms in Dormitories, 374 

Social Value of Music (ed.), 390 

Some Problems of the Small House, 347 

Soper, CLARE. World Movement for 
Progressive Education, 742; 795 

Specialism, Coordination, and Education 
for Homemaking, 26 

Stabilization of Business, House Building 
and the (ed.), 487 

Standardization: Buying by Standards, 
838; Food Standards Conference 
(ed.), 489; Garment Sizes and Body 
Measurements (ed.), 751; Interest- 
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ing the Consumer in Standards and 
Specifications, 210; Sheeting Specifi- 
cations for Consumer Purchasing, 
570; Standardizing Stockings (ed.), 
303; Tea, Japanese Philosophy, and 
Standardization, (ed.), 121; (See also 
‘*“Consumer Problems’’) 

Standardizing Stockings (ed.), 303 

Standards of Living, Utilization of Re- 
sults of Studies on, 829 

STANLEY, LoursE. Second Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference, 992; 1058 

STARRAK, J. A. Homemaking Course 
for Boys, 451; 535 

STOCKING, STELLA Hotty. Home Eco- 
nomics from a Mother’s Point of 
View, 566; 630 

Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child 
Study (book rev’d), 594 

Student Club Problems, 841 

Student Club Program at Denver (ed.), 
384 

Student Clubs and JourNnat Subscrip- 
tions (ed.), 856 

Studies in Dishwashing Methods: An 
Attempt to Apply Methods of Job 
Analysis to a Household Process, 
393 

Studies of Rural Homemaker’s Time, 832 

Study of Abnormalities of Preschool 
Children Examined under the Super- 
vision of the Children’s Bureau of 
Kansas City, Missouri, 496 

Study of the Japanese Persimmon Grown 
in Florida: I. Chemical Analysis, 
757; Il. The Vitamin B Content, 
762 

Study of Time Spent in Dishwashing, 295 

Suggestions for Graduate Studies of 
Home Management in Relation to 
Child Development, 741 

Syria, Education for Homemaking in, 16 


, 
Taft, Lorado (and William G. Whiteford 
and Raymond P. Ensign). The 


Federated Council on Art Education 
(book rev’d), 767 
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Taytor, JAMES S. Factors of Quality in 
the Small House, 463; Some Prob- 
lems of the Small House, 347; 449 

Tea, Japanese Philosophy, and Standard- 
ization (ed.), 121 

Tea: Vitamin C Content of Three Sam- 
ples of Japan Green Tea, 314 

Teaching Housekeeping, 983 

TEAGARDEN, IRENE. Education for 
Homemaking in Syria, 16; 84 

Testing of Merchandise by Department 
Stores, 732 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 60, 426, 703, 1033; Begin- 
ning Clothing Course in the College 
Curriculum, 204; Clothing of Eski- 
mos on St. Lawrence Island, 645; 
Clothing Expenditures of College 
Girls, 663; Clothing and House 
Linen Costs among Farm Families, 
837; Conference and Recommenda- 
tions on Textile Research, 300; Cost 
of Garments Made by Clothing 
Classes, 907; The Effect of Heat and 
Light on Various Types of Rayon, 
39; Garment Sizes and Body Meas- 
urements (ed.), 751; Laundry Time 
Costs, 735; Methods of Testing 
Waterproofed Fabrics, 675; Program 
of Textile Research in the Bureau of 
Home Economics, 281, (ed.), 302; 
A Six-Months’ Trial of the Indi- 
vidual Assignment in a Ninth-Grade 
Clothing Class, 9; Textile References 
(ed.), 119; Textile Research in the 
Bureau of Home Economics, 841 

Textile References (ed.), 119 

Textile Research in the Bureau of Home 
Economics, 841; The Program of, 
281, (ed.), 302 

Textile Research, Conference and Rec- 
ommendations on (ed.), 300 

Third National Conference of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Eco- 


nomics, 103 
Thoughts for Thrift Week (ed.), 29 
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Thrift: Facing Facts in Spending, 6; 
Money Management in the School 
Curriculum, 21; The Moral Value 
of Thrift (ed.), 31; Thoughts for 
Thrift Week (ed.), 29; Thrift and 
Business Philosophy (ed.), 29; Thrift 
and Independence (ed.), 31 

Thrift and Business Philosophy (ed.), 29 

Thrift and Independence (ed.), 31 

Tilson, Marie Agnes. Problems of Pre- 
school Children (book rev’d), 51 

Tmt, JFNNIE (and ResBecca B. Hus- 
BELL). A Study of the Japanese 
Persimmon Grown in Florida: I. 
Chemical Analysis, (and 
Respecca B. HusBBELL and Lois 
InMAN), II. The Vitamin B Com- 
plex, 762; 796 

Time Costs of Children, 836 

Training of Hospital Dietitians and the 
College Curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics, 98 

Trends in Extension Work in 
Economics, 827 


O45 


Home 


U 

University Salaries, College and (ed.), 
671 

Utilization of Milk and Inorganic Cal- 
cium and Phosphorus, 923 

Utilization of Results of Studies on 
Standards of Living, 829 

V 

VaNcE, THomas F. (and MeEpora B. 
GRANDPREY). Musical Capacities 
of Young Children, 987; 1058; (and 
Onica L. PRALL), How Do Babies 
Develop in a College Home Manage- 
ment House? 288; 346 
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